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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLAND AND ITS SCENERY. 
The Boy’s Spring-Book.. By Thomas Miller. 
Pp. 120. Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. MILter has by this most worthily finished his 
four Seasons for Boys: young and old boys, and 
sweet girls and their mammas, may all read them 
with pleasure. The freshness of rural life and feel- 
ings is thrown over them; and when could a critic 
form so just an opinion of what was due to a luxu- 
riant country as we are happily enabled to do at 
this auspicious season, when the earth, from one 
éndef the land to the other, is, thank Heaven! 
teeming with abundance? By the very sides of our 
dusty London roads the laburnum and may cast a 
gold and silver shade on the passing pedestrian, 
and lilac and Gueldre rose refresh the weary of 
spirit; and when we penetrate a few miles, see the 
hayfields overgrown with their softest green, every 
hedgerow and tree covered with verdure and redo- 
lent of song, and every corn-crop promising the 
richest of harvests. Jt is the very time to peruse 
Mr. Miller’s beautifully illustrated little volume. 

“Oh, my boys, (we join with him,) what days of 
pleasure have we now before us! what delightful 
walks through healthy meadows, where we shall 
hear the golden-belted bee go humming over the 
blossoms, and see the gaudy butterfly resting like 
a folded pea-flower upon some newly-opened bud! 
What concerts are already preparing for us in the 
woods! what sweet music now rings through the 
valleys! what green leaves are growing Nano 
every day, to make an embowered shade for us to 
sit under, when we are weary through walking! 
What a drowsy murmuring there is about the 
rivers and streams, as if even the waters felt joy- 
ous in the warm sunshine, and could not refrain 
from telling the smooth pebbles over which they 
passed, and the great golden marsh- marigolds, 
whose images they reflect back, how happy they 
have felt since spring broke loose their icy fetters, 
and left them once more to wander ‘ at their own 
sweet will!’ For our England is a beautiful coun- 
try, the climate so sweetly tempered, such gradual 
transitions from heat to cold, and cold to heat; 
such healthy breezes sweep over it from the wide and 
open seas by which it is every way surrounded ; 
and its scenery is so delightful, and so varied with 
its rising hills and sunken valleys, and sloping up- 
lands that seem neither hill nor vale; its lovely 
green woods and broad pasture-lands, through 
which rivers go winding like silver braids, run- 
ning over a ground of rich velvet ; and then over 
all these reigns such peace, that for miles, and 
miles awey, the country looks like. one great gar- 
den—and while you gaze over such lovely scenery, 
~ seem to ask yonrself, that since the earth is so 

autiful, what must heaven be? And this very 
England I would have you love more and more, 
however far away circumstances may remove you 
from it.” : 

And rambling over it, ‘‘sometimes across the 
road, and up a lane that led nowhere but to green 
fields, to a country that seemed too beautiful ever 
to be broken up into roads, where it would have 
been almost a sin fora wheel ever to have crushed 
those endless and lengthening lines of white 
daisies, that seem to stretch onward and onward 
for evermore, as if they were trying to find their 
way to the beds of primroses and violets in the 
distant woods ; as if they had for 
old highway of flowers, over which had mairclfed 
the feet of many thousand ‘bees and butterflies: 
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sometimes crossing over one of these beautiful 
pathways that lead to the little quiet heavens of 
this green and beautiful world, an innocent shep- 
herd-boy would pass, driving before him his snow- 
white lambs, to bleat and feed upon some new and 
untrodden pasture; or seated sideways upon one 
of his sleek and well-fed horses, a ploughboy, in 
his weather-stained smock-frock, would ride whis- 
tling along, the long whip dropping listlessly over 
his shoulder, and we heard the jingling music of 
the harness, until the sound died away in the dis- 
tance: and then, saving the singing of the birds, 
the whole wide landscape would again lie buried in 
its green stillness; a stillness, amid which even 
the murmuring of the far-off bee became audi- 
ble. And ever there went singing along, with low 
and subdued voice, some clear brook that could 
only be heard when a rounded pebble checked its 
course, as if it murmured at being kept away from 
the flowers that grew beyond, and had come a long 
way down the hills to look at them, from where the 
breeze had first blown the tidings about the beauty 
of the spot in which they grew ; and ever over the 
stream the drooping may-buds waved, as if they 
tried to match their whiteness against the silvery 
cloud that was mirrored below; and here and 
there great trees threw their green arms across it, 
chequering its onward course with cooling shadows, 
as if to give it for a little time a pleasant resting- 
place, before it went on again to where the golden 
and unclouded sunshine fell. And where it went 
broadening out, the gaudy dragon-flies met together 
to play; and where it went narrowing in, the tufted 
bulrushes, and the feathery reeds, and the yellow 
flowers of the broad-leafed water- flags, nodded, and 
bended, and rustled together, as if they were never 
weary of telling each other how pleasant was the 
spot in which they grew; and little birds took up 
the tidings, and told them to the blossoms, and the 
blossoms repeated them to the bees, who where 
ever murmuring about their fragrance; and the 
bees whispered the tidings back again into the 
bells of the flowers ; and the flowers breathed them 
back again to the butterflies, as they sat swinging 
upon their honied bells with folded wings. Then 
the rounded dews of twilight came dropping down 
to see if they were true; and all night long the 
stars of heaven stopped out to look at them; and 
the bright moon hung with delight over such beau- | 
tiful scenes, and the golden beams of the early 
morning came out of heaven to play there, as if 
they could find no place so bright and beautiful 
about the sky.” 

And for a noble moral: read it, ye who oppose 
a nation’s education. 

** What achange has Spring produced both in the 
streets of the towns and villages! You feel happy 
whilst gazing upon the number of poor children it 
has released from the cold and darkness of winter, 
amid which they were pent up like so many pri- 
soners. And you can tell by their merry shouts, 
and the eagerness with which they follow their 
childish amusments, that the warm cheerful sun- 
shine has caused them to forget for a time all their 
poverty and suffering. Even the smallest of all, 
who have not been able to run for more than a few 
weeks, haye found pleasure in piling up tiny hillocks 
of dirt; while their little brothers and sisters are 
busily employed in arranging the buttercups and 
daisies, which they gathered in their pinafores, 
heads and tails together, with handfuls of weeds 
ant in the green and pleasant meadows: 
sweet places! Oh, how different to the smoke, 
and dirt, and squalor, which are found in too many 





of their miserable homes! The warm spring even- 
ing has, like a friendly voice, called them all forth ; 
and although there are traces of dirt on their young 
innocent faces, which shew how they are neglected 
by their poor parents, still they bear not now about 
them those marks of care, which give to ragged and 
hunger-bitten children such an old, grave, and 
heart-aching look. What boy, during his walk on 
a fine spring evening, has not observed these chil- 
dren of the poor, and watched them engaged in’ 
their out-of-door amusements, an hour or so before 
bed-time ?—has not seen two little bare-footed 
creatures, whose frocks kept slipping from off their 
shoulders every now and then, busy and happy at 
their game of battledore and shuttlecock? One, per- 
haps, had got an old book cover, the other the hard 
crown of an old hat, and these were their battle- 
dores; while the shuttlecock, which they struck 
with so much delight, one after the other, was, per- 
haps, formed of a cork, in which they had stuck a 
few feathers that had fallen from the half-starved hens 
which pecked about that poor and wretched looking 
neighbourhood. And yet those children were just 
as happy with such make-shift toys, as they would 
have been with the grandest that ever came out of 
a tempting toy-shop. They jump up just as high 
at each stroke, and laugh just as loud as you would 
do were you playing with the richest presents that 
you ever received on your birthday. And is it not 
a pity that those poor children, who are now so 
happy and so innocent, will, for want of that educa- 
tion which you are favoured with, and for that 
watchful care which your fond parents keep over 
you, be left to wander about wherever they choose ; 
untaught and uncared for ;—will, many of them, run 
from street to street with lucifer-matches to sell, or 
from door to door begging a mouthful of bread ; or 
mingle with other children, who through bad ex- 
amples have fallen into evil ways ; who never had 
a fond mother to kneel down before while they said 
their prayers, ere they retired to sleep, or a kind 
father to take them in his arms and bless them 
when they arose in the morning? Oh! you would 
shudder if you could but trace the future career of 
many of those poor children whom you see on a 
warm spring evening so playful and happy, in spite 
of all their dirt and rags, as they emerge from the 
courts and alleys where they have been shut up all 
the winter long. Iknow I am writing to warm- 
hearted English boys, possessed of noble feelings, 
and I am sure that when they pass these poor 
neglected children they will feel sorry for them; 
and that if ever they possess the power in after-life, 
they will lend their aid.in establishing schools, and 
endeavouring to alleviate the misery which hangs 
about those wretched courts and alleys,andsuch kind 
actions will bring their own reward. For who can 
tell how many children might grow up to respect- 
able men and women through being able to read 
such books as are written for you; but who, for 
want of education, wallow in the filth, and dark- 
ness, and ignorance amid which they were born: 
and where no one ever came to teach them right 
from wrong, or good from evil ?’’ 

We pass by the interesting descriptions of birds, 
and their nests and eggs, and other creatures which 
fill the earth and air with life, for the sake of varying 
our notice with an example of the author’s poetry, 

The Old Bridge. 
Oft, when a boy, I wandered forth alone 
By a broad river far from any town, 
Aud on a bank with willows overgrown, 
In that still solitude would lie me down; 

The tide left a long landmark brown and clear, 

And, save a lonely heron, no living thing was near, 
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*Twas a wild spot! for there, old legends say, 
In ancient days a rude stone bridge had stood, 
And that two thousand years had passed awa: 
Since first its arches spanned the rapid flood ; 
And there, they say, the Roman troops pass’d o’er, 
And drove the ancient Britons from the opposing shore. 
And hu igantic blocks. all quaintly wrought, 
When the tide ebbs are Fw lie caneal $ 
And battle-weapons rude, with which they fought, 
In the deep river-bed are often found ; 
Bucklers, and bows, and blades, and dead men’s bones, 
Lie heaped, as in a grave, beneath those mighty stones. 
And I have lain upon that ancient bank, 
While deeds of other days rose on my eye: 
The curlew streamed above the willows dank, 
Roused by the Roman cohorts that swept by, 
And gilded galleys — the white waves tore, 
Their purple sails outspread, the Imperial Casar bore. 
Then that old bridge heaved up before my sight 
The architecture rude which it displayed ; 
Such weapons as were used in savage fight, 
And wild wolves’ heads, such as in forests strayed ; 
While o’er each arch, fixed with a stony frown, 
Grim-bearded Druids’ heads ever looked sternly down. 
And o'er it hurrying legions burst away, 
Their warlike music rising on the breeze, 
Till all was lost, saving the gusty 7 
Of some broad banner swelling ’mid the trees, 
Or sun-bright Roman eagle, half revealed, 
Passing a British town, then by the wood concealed. 
Where the wild forest stretched along the hill, 
Above the bank scooped into sandy caves, 
Stood the old Druids, and with voices shrill, 
Sent their loud curses o’er the murmuring waves, 
And as their long white beards streamed in the blast, 
On the dark oaken groves their eyes were ever cast, 
In the n vale, naked and undismayed, 
Ready for fight the stalwart Britons stood, 
With bow, and club, and flinty spear arrayed, 
Their scythe-wheeled chariots stretched along a wood: 
Before them a rude granite altar rose 
Its grey and stony front facing the arméd foes. 
And on that fight looked anxious eyes of love, 
Peeping in fear the forest-trees between ; 
Wild though they were, as untamed woodland dove, 
Still there was grace and beauty in their mien; 
And as the battle closed, they shrieked and sighed, 
Or sent their heathen prayers across that river wide. 
It might be all a dream; but oh! tu me 
Such fancies brought a melancholy joy; 
And still that river flows on murmuringly, 
Clear as it did when I sat there a boy; 
And those grey stones and willows are the same 
As when a dreaming boy an angler I became.” 
We conclude with another sketch which Ten- 
iers might have painted : 
“There is scarcely a village in England without 
a little shop in it, where you see over the door- 
way, in strange-looking letters ‘Licensed Dealer 
in Tea, Coffee, Tobacco and Snuff, Pepper and 
Vinegar,’ where they keep every thing well-sea- 
soned, and very little that is fresh. You cannot 
mistake it, for there are generally a lot of little 
children looking in, licking their lips, and seeming 
to envy the very sunshine which is melting the 
lollipops in the glass jars; wishing that they were 
small as flies to hop about and eat up the dirty 
handful of sugar that is thrown in one corner of 
the window; and fairly longing to have a suck of 
the two or three wizened oranges, which have lain 
undisturbed for weeks on their little bed of com- 
fortable dust in the corner. There is generally a 
hair broom, a mop, and a besom at the door, and 
an empty tea-chest which the carrier brought, and 
which, when full, contained a dozen sixpenny fire- 
shovels, a dozen pieces of hearthstone, ditto of 
Bath bricks, and the same number of lumps of 
pipeclay, with divers and sundry packages of red 
ochre. They never lay in a stock of more than a 
pound of tea at a time, which the carrier brings to 
them in his coat-pocket ; and were any little girl 
to come for a whole ounce, they would send her 
back again to see if it was not a mistake, so ac- 
customed are they to serve out only half and quar- 
ter of ounces. They make halfpennyworths of 
sugar, and seldom give a child a pennyworth of 
treacle in a teacup without a caution not to put 


‘his finger in and lick it as he goes home; for if he 


does, it will ‘be short weight when he he gets 
there. They are never without gingerbread cakes, 
plum buns, and biscuits; but as they are all mixed 
together in one drawer, it frequently takes some 
time to find such as are wanted, and when found, 





scarcely any thing less than a good heavy hammer 
will break them; nor is there the remotest chance 
of eating them at all, until they have had a good 
soaking in a basin of water. The top row of the 
window is generally dedicated to a few whipping 
and pegging tops in a net; half a dozen shuttle- 
cocks, stuck in one another; a couple of half- 
penny battledores to match; a spotted harlequin 
suspended by the neck, who kicks up his legs and 
arms beautifully when the string behind is pulled ; 
a wax-doll, whose nose and lips the sun has melted 
away; a wooden dog that used to squeak when it 
was moved, before it fell down and got broken; 
two or three soldiers on horseback lying higgledy- 
piggledy together, some of the men without heads, 
and some of the horses without legs; and two or 
three halfpenny kites, with a beautiful cross in the 
middle, marked with red ochre; with one or two 
other articles, such as a sixpenny fiddle without 
strings, the bow of which has long since been lost, 
—and these make up what the village shopkeeper 
calls his toy department. The second row is de- 
dicated to a very small show of crockeryware: a 
few little packages which are either groats, oat- 
meal, or lucifer matches, you cannot tell which, 
unless you go close and read the labels; beside 
these stand two or three bottles of patent medi- 
cines, those intended for the use of the villagers 
being the smallest, those for the cows and horses 
a little larger. Next stand a couple of pens, a box 
full of wafers, and a little bottle which once con- 
tained ink. These are matched by half a dozen 
pipes, very tastefully crossed and tied together ; 
then a bill, about something which was stolen, 
lost, or strayed, you cannot tell how long ago, for 
the date has slipped down. This is accompanied 
by another bill, announcing ‘Day and Martin’s 
Blacking,’—not that they ever had any, for they 
found it come cheaper to make their own; but as 
the pane happened to be out, and it just fitted, it 
came in very handy, and the glazier lived above 
five miles off. This completes row the second, 
with the exception of a written paper, announcing 
‘A Cotage too Lett Inkwire within.’ The bottom 
row it is almost impossible to describe, for it is 
made up of soap, and soda, and stone-blue; a pair 
or two of boots, ditto of shoes, a hat, and a little 
suit of corduroys; parcels which are supposed to 
contain every thing, though they have very much 
the appearance of bricks tied up in brown paper ; 
a piece of bacon mounted on a lump of cheese; a 
half-quartern loaf, overhung by half a pound of 
candles, on both of which the effects of the hot 
sunshine are visible; two or three eggs which 
have been kept long enough, and made warm 
enough to contain little chickens; three onions, 
one of which is wizened, while the other two have 
begun to sprout; a mouse-trap, a frying-pan, and 
a gridiron, with a tin saucepan, turned bottom up- 
wards, and surmounted by a half-bladder of dirty- 
looking lard. These, with a notice that passengers 
and parcels are booked there for the Red Rover 
coach, make up about all you can see without a 
very minute examination. If you venture inside 
and ask for any thing, no matter what it is, they 
have it; but bless me! wherever can it be? it 
must be somewhere in one of these drawers. 
John! John! John comes out of the little back 
parlour; he also is certain .that it must be some- 
where—he scratches his head, and tries to remem- 
ber—has a recollection of Mrs. So-and-so having 
a penn’orth about six months back—knows he did 
it up, and put it away carefully—must be this— 
no, those are tin tacks—must be that—deary me! 
they’re thimbles!—didn’t know they had any— 
and had given an order for two dozen to come by 
the carrier on Saturday.—Could’nt you look in 
again in about an hour, or call next day? they 
should be sure to find them then.. Perhaps it is a 
lead-pencil you want. They have black lead, but 
they reckon that won’t do. They have pens also, 
but, unfortunately, at that time are out of ink: 
the last ink they had, a great jar tumbled off the 
shelf, fell on it, and broke the ink-bottle; and it 








was very unfortunate, for it happened all to run 
into the drawer where they kept the moist sugar, 
Is there nothing else you want? a penknife, or a 
pail, or a penny box of paints? You shake your 
head, and say no; and bid good-by to the Village 
Shopkeeper.’’* 





NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Travels in New South Wales. By Alex. Marjori. 
banks, of Marjoribanks. Pp. 267. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Our readers are acquainted with the author’s pre- 
ceding work on New Zealand, from which country, 
in 1840, he proceeded to New South Wales, and 
here gives us the fruits of his inquiries into the 
condition of that colony. We have so frequently 
trodden this ground that we cannot find much 
novelty in Mr. Marjoribanks’ statements ; but they 
are put together in so telling a manner that they 
may be read with pleasure, both for the mode in 
which they convey their information and for the 
entertainment of their anecdotical features. Such 
being the character of the volume, we will illustrate 
it with but one extract: 

“ Literature of every kind is at a very low ebb 
in Sydney, the great mass of the people reading 
nothing but novels and romances, of which Mr, 
Cobbett said that one would be infinitely better 
employed counting the trees. The Rev. Dr. Lang 
was the only author of eminence I met with; and 
his kindness I had often occasion to experience. | 
met also a Mr. Cunynghame, originally from my 
native county of Linlithgow, in Scotland, who had 
been a resident there for twenty years, and had 
composed a few pieces of poetry, all in the Scottish 
dialect, which he styled ‘ Cunynghame’s Amuse- 
ments,’ As he politely presented me with a copy, 
I shall here insert one or two extracts from them, 
ig order that it may be seen how simple these 
amusements were. In his ode to the Queen he 
describes her Majesty (whom he calls ‘ Wee Vic- 
toria’) as the bonniest lass that ever Britain saw, 
though he had never seen her himself; and men- 
tions that he had ‘ sez’ sons, all of whom he would 
shoot if they did not defend her cause,—a striking 
proof both of his loyalty and parental affection. 
He seems to have had a wonderful attachment to 
his first wife; and her personal attractions seem to 
have been of the first order, as he says of her: 

‘ Was there ever such a beauty? 

To find her like none’s mad to try; 

Oh, storied traveller, did you e’er see 
In any one such symmetry ? 

But, ahi my Betsey's gone for ever; 
She again on earth will ne’er be seen; 

Death from my bosom did her sever 
On sixth January eighteen hundred and fifteen.’ 

Her death, however, seems not to have affected 

his constitution much, as he is one of the stoutest 

men I ever saw. But though he has already sur- 
vived her thirty years, and is likely, so far asI 
could judge, to survive her thirty more, he looks 
forward with rapture to the pleasure of meeting 
her again, and hopes that that time will soon come; 
as, in the concluding verse of the melody, he says: 
‘I hope the time will soon arrive 
When to my Betsey I shall go; 
For none on earth would so much strive 
To please her Robert—No—no—no.’ 

Indeed his first wife and Miss Strang seem to have 

been, in their day, the two greatest beauties in 

Leith; and in one of his poems to their memory, 

he says: 

‘ When you saw the ane you saw them baith, 
For seldom ane was met her lain,— 
Betsey Ogilvy and Menie Strang, 
Nae mair like them than night’s to day 
Were the lasses named in Secttish sang, 
That's Betsey Bell and Mary Gray.’ 

Our worthy bard, though a remarkably temperate 

man, was not exactly a teetotaller, and was an 

ardent admirer of my friend Mr. Cadell’s ale, whose 
hospitality at Windsor, in that colony, I beg to 








* Mr, Miller has commenced a picturesque and popular 
History of England, in parts Aid e). The first Part 
is before us, and promises well for the entire work. 
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acknowledge. To those mothers in that country, 
who are tired suckling their children, the following 
would, no doubt, be considered a very valuable 
receipt, and a remarkably simple plan of weaning 
or ‘Ye mithers wha hae barnies set, 
Sucking in your lap, 
Wi’ Cadell their lips never wet, 
Or they’ll forsake the pap.’ 

Our jovial companion seems to have had no dis- 
like either to a glass of whisky toddy, particularly 
when in company with those whom he liked. The 
following are the first four lines of a poem, ‘ written 
on meeting wi’ twa friends,’ with which I shall 
conclude these original effusions of the poetic muse , 

‘ i ight that e’er I spent, 

Moeete ane sie toddy . 

Was ae’ night at the ‘ Cottage o’ Content’ 

Wi’ Wattie Scot and ane Hugh Brodie.’ 

I may mention that I had the good luck, like my 
amiable friend, to meet Mr. Hugh Brodie, ‘ ower a 
glass o’ whisky toddy,’ at Mr. Aitkenhead’s, the 
jolly landlord of the Emu Inn, on the evening pre- 
vious to my leaving Sydney; and from his partner, 
Mr. Craig, in particular, I experienced a remark- 
able degree of civility, a quality not over abundant 
in that colony. They are both Scotchmen, and 
the most extensive builders in Sydney, where they 
are universally respected. 

“ The natives of New South Wales, that is, those 
born in the colony, of white parents, are, upon the 
whole, a more sober race of people than their 
ancestors. ‘They have a teetotal society in Sydney, 
and an annual procession through the streets, when 
some hundreds attend, and a dinner afterwards. 
The publicans in the town say that it is one of the 
best days in the year with them. One woman was 
pointed out to me, in the last procession which I 
saw, who, though approving very much of the so- 
ciety, gets drunk almost every night, but claims 
the privilege of walking in the procession, from 
being a teetotaller in the forenoon, as she never 
tastes till after four o’clock—a very proper time to 
begin. When drunk, she calls them a parcel of 
teetotums; but expresses contrition when she is 
sober, which saves her from being expelled the 
society.” 


Remarks on the Aboriginal. Natives of New South 
Wales. By a Colonial Magistrate. Pp. 40. 
Melbourne, J. Pullar and Co. 

Arter Mr. Marjoribanks’ observations on the li- 

terature of New South Wales, it comes very apropos 

to us to notice this pamphlet, written and publish- 
ed there. The author’s object is to identify the 
aborigines of Australia as descendants from the 
ancient people of the East; and he seeks his 
proofs among their traditions, customs, and lan- 
guage. Thus “ the natives of the Western-Port* 
side say, that at the creation many young men sat 
down in an unfinished state on the earth, when it 
was ‘ plenty dark.’+ That the old man ‘ Pundyil,’ 
at the earnest solicitation of ‘ Karakarock,’ his 
daughter, held out his hand to ‘ Gerer’ (the sun), 
and told him to warm. When the sun warmed the 
earth, it opened, like a door, and then began light, 
and plenty of black-fellows ‘ jump up and sing like 
white-fellows.’ Still the earth was full of snakes 
and reptiles; and ‘ Pundyil,’ thinking it beneath 
him to trouble himself further, gave his kind daugh- 
ter a long staff (such as the native women still 
carry): with this she went every where destroying 
the serpents; but unfortunately her staff broke 
before she had killed them all, and thus a portion 
of them still remained.t Karakarock, however, 
had so warmed the weapon, that when it snapped 
fire came out; and thus out of apparent evil came 
good, as they had now fire to warm themselves and 
tocook kangaroo, ‘ Wang,’ a mysterious being in 
the form of a crow, envying the black-fellows’ hap- 





* “ Babylonian Theory, Tomlin’s History of Jews, p. 3.” 
+ “ Genesis, ch. i. v. 2; idem, ch. i. v. 3.” 
{ “ Oliver’s Freemasonry, p. 119; Burder’s Oriental 


piness, came and flew away with their fire,* leaving 

them in a pitiable condition; but as soon as the 

benign Karakarock knew of it, she interposed, re- 
stored the fire, and it has never since gone out. 

May not in Karakarock be recognised the Omoroca} 

of the Babylonians, and the Vishnu} of the Hin- 

doos? or, may it not be an allusion to the Fall? 

The natives speak of a great flood, and say, all 

things were destroyed; and that when the waters 

had gone down, kangaroos, opossums, trees, and 
every thing jumped up again from the earth.” 

The etymologies are ingenious enough; but we 
fear are insufficient to make out the case of affinity 
with Eastern words, so as to make out evidence of 
a common origin of language. 

‘ Baal-baal is the name of a beautiful spot on Mr. 
Curlewis’ station, on the Murray River. 

Yang-yang-hurt, Tuti-gong, Yan-yean, Wabdallah, 
and many places terminating in gong and bool, in 
the Port-Phillip district, as well as family names 
in which the final is allah. 

A man, joen; Persian, juen; Latin, juven-is. 

A woman, gin; Greek, gin-omai-gyn-e. 

A reed, kalama; Greek, kalamos ; Latin, calamus ; 
Hindostannee, callum. 

To go, yan; Hindostannee, jan-nu. 

Beautiful, kalia ; Greek, kala-kalos. 

Doctor, korajee ; Persian, khoajih. 

To strike, mah; Hindostannee, mah. 

Rain, pan-na; Hindostannee (for water), paunnee. 

A village, gong: thus Tute-gong, Woollen-gong, 
Mitta-gong. There are many places in India 
called Meeta-gong: the word meeta signifying 
sweet or pleasant. 

A shelter, gunniyah ; Persian or Arabia, gunn. 

The sun, Noah; said by Faber and Bryant to be 
an ancient name of the sun—qy.; by some it is 
called koondra. 

The moon, ura—gy. Urania; the moon, or Astarte: 
by some it is called mine-yau. 

The head, cobra — qy. cobra de capello, the headed, 
or hooded serpent, 

A sheep, jambuck — qy.; African, jimbock, for an 
antelope. 

A crow, wanng—qy.; Chinese, wang : a deity under 

the form of a crow.” 

Their superstitions resemble those of all savage 
nations, which throughout the earth have all some 
measure of agreement; but the writer relies most 
on some curious figures drawn in cave-temples or 
tombs, which are very like the rudest shapes in 
similar places in India, South America, and the 
mummies of Egypt. As we have not the means 
of quoting these, we can only refer to them as being 
extremely curious both in form and colour. One 
of the drawings the author contends is identical 
with Amoun,§ and he says: 

* Allan describes such figures in the Nubian 
temples ; and Stephens describes two colossal sta- 
tues with mitred head-dresses in the temple of 
Luxor, at Thebes. Thus Amoun may be recog- 
nised not only in figure No. 1, but identified with 
figures No. 2 and 3. On the paintings being ex- 
hibited to two Hindoos of different castes, one of 
them named the figure No. 1, Sooronde, or ‘ the 
big father up in the sky.’ Figure No. 2 he de- 
scribed as ‘ the children of the big father,’ or ‘ Chi- 
nurmah, the women of the sky.’ Figure No. 3 he 
named Kons, ‘who is not so good as Sooronde, and 
is the one they bleed acock to.’ (Certain Chinese, 
Hindoos, and the Vedahs of Ceylon, swear at this 
day by the process of cutting off a cock’s head.)** 








THE BIRDS OF JAMAICA. 

The Birds of Jamaica. By P. H. Gosse. 
J. Van Voorst. 

To do for Jamaica what White did for Selbourne 

is a task worthy a genuine ornithologist and na- 


Pp. 447, 





* “ Job, ch. xviii. v. 6 (qy.2) From whence do we de- 
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turalist ; and Mr. Gosse has performed it in a very 
satisfactory manner. The Accipitres, Passeres, 
Scansores, Gyrantes, Galline, Gralle, and Anseres 
are all passed in order-ly review; their various 
families classed and described; and some of the 
most curious individuals made familiar to us by 
clever accounts of their forms and habits, For 
example, we have 

Hopping Dick.—‘* The birds on which the pea- 
santry in any country have conferred homely ab- 
breviations of human names, are, I think, only 
such as have something lively and entertaining in 
their manners. Examples of familiar birds will at 
Once occur to an English reader, and the subject 
of the present note is by no means an exception to 
the rule. He is one of the liveliest of our Jamai- 
can birds: in woody places his clear whistle per- 
petually strikes the ear of the passenger, as he sits 
among the close foliage, or darts across the glade. 
Not unfrequently we are startled bya shrill scream 
in some lonely place, and out rushes the hopping 
dick, jumping with rapidity across the road, al- 
most close to our horse’s feet. He greatly reminds 
me of the English blackbird, in his sable plumage 
and bright yellow beak ; but especially when hop- 
ping along the branches of some pimento tree, or 
upon the sward beneath, in those beautiful park- 
like estates called pens. The keen glancing of his 
eye, his quick turns and odd gesticulations, the 
elevation of his long tail almost erect, his nods and 
jerks, have in them an uncommon vivacity, which 
is not belied by his loud voice, as he repeats a high 
mellow note four or five times in rapid succession, 
just preparatory to, or during; his sudden flights 
from tree to tree. His notes are various: some- 
times we hear him in the lone wood, uttering, 
click, click, click, without variation of tone or in- 
termission, for many minutes together. His song, 
which I have heard only in spring, is rich and 
mellow, much like the English blackbird’s: he sits 
in some thick tree, or wood, particularly at earliest 
dawn, and pours forth his clear notes in a broken 
strain, and often in a subdued tone, as if singing 
only to please himself. I happened to wound 
slightly two of these birds on the same day, which 
I placed in a cage. They were free and easy from 
the first, very clamorous, lively and even headlong 
in their sudden movements. I found that they 
would seize and devour with eagerness cock- 
roaches, hard beetles, worms, and even small 
lizards. I gave them a bunch of the ripe, but dry 
and insipid berries of a species of ficus, which they 
readily picked off and ate. The fruit of this fig they 
are fond of in a state of freedom; and such is their 
impuc ence, that they prevent the baldpate pigeons, 
though so much bigger, from partaking. The bald- 
pates would willingly eat the little figs also, but the 
hopping dicks scream and fly at them, and peck 
their backs, so as to keep them fluttering from 
branch to branch, reluctant to depart, yet unable 
to eat in comfort. At the break of day, if we pass 
along a wooded mountain road, sueh as that lonely 
one at Basinspring, in Westmoreland, particularly 
when the parching winds called norths have set in, 
in December and January,—we see the hopping 
dicks bounding singly along the ground in every 
part; but during the day they resort in numbers 
to the diminished springs and ponds which yet 
remain, where, after quenching their thirst, they 
enjoy the luxury of a bathe.” 

The next we shall select is the 

Long-tailed Humming-bird.—“ This is the gem 
of Jamaican ornithology. Its slender form, velvet 
crest, emerald bosom, and lengthened tail-plumes, 
render it one of the most elegant even of this most 
brilliant family. Though peculiar, as far as I am 
aware, to Jamaica, it has long been known, though, 
it would seem from received figures and descrip- 
tions, very imperfectly. Edwards, long ago, gave 
a feue af it, which is recognisable. Se 
figure and description are alike bad. The attitude 
is that never assumed by a humming-bird; the 
back of the neck is made green instead of black ; 





Astarte, Uranus, Adonis, Jupiter, &c.) as the chief god of 
all the early nations of the world,” 


the scaly emerald plumage is diminished to a mere 
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gorget instead of extending over the whole breast 
and belly; the beak and feet are both made yellow, 
whereas the former should have been crimson, the 
latter purple-black. He makes ‘ Les Polythmus’ 
his tenth race, which he thus defines: ‘ Beak short, 
straight ; the external tail-feathers terminated by 
two long blades or filaments (brins).? Here every 
character is incorrect. The beak, though not long, 
is certainly not short; it is not straight, but per- 
ceptibly curved, particularly in the female; the 
curvature, it is trué, varies in individuals,- but I 
possess several females whose beaks are more curved 
than that of Mango; it is not the external tail- 
feather that is lengthened, but the second from the 
outside ; lastly, this feather is not terminated by a 
filament, or by any structure varying from the 
other part; it is simply produced in length. Mr. 
Swainson writes as if he were unacquainted with 
this species, for in speaking of the tendency of the 
lengthened external feathers of the tail in certain 
families of birds to turn outwards towards their 
tips, he observes, ‘ there is one solitary instance 
where these long exterior feathers are turned in- 
wards instead of outwards: this occurs in a hum- 
ming-bird figured by Edwards, as a native of 
Jamaica, bué we have never yet seen it, nor is a 
specimen known to exist at this time in any 
museum.’ (Class. Birds, i. 105.) This is no other 
than polytmus; the long tail-feathers of which do 
bend inwards so as to cross each other when the 
bird is resting. I may add here that these long 
feathers have the inner edge prettily waved, not 
by actual indentation, but by a puckering of the 
margin, like a frill. The long-tail is a permanent 
resident in Jamaica, and is not uncommonly seen 
at all seasons and in all situations. It loves to 
frequent the margins of woods and road-sides, 
where it sucks the blossoms of the trees, occa- 
sionally descending, however, to the low shrubs. 
There is one locality where it is abundant, the 
summit of that range of mountains just behind 
Bluefields, and known as the Bluefields ridge. Be- 
hind the peaks which are visible from the sea, at 
an elevation of about half a mile, there runs through 
the dense woods a narrow path, just passable for a 
horse, overrun with beautiful ferns of many grace- 
ful forms, and always damp and cool. No habita- 
tion occurs within several miles, and no cultiva- 
tion, save the isolated provision grounds of the 
negroes, which are teeming with enormous arums: 
and these are hidden from view far up in the thick 
woods. 

“ The refreshing coolness of this road, its un- 
broken solitude, combined with the peculiarity and 
luxuriance of the vegetation, made it one of my 
favourite resorts. Not a tree, from the thickness 
of one’s wrist up to the giant magnitude of the 
hoary figs and cotton trees, but is clothcd with 
fantastic parasites; begonias with waxen flowers, 
and ferns with hirsute stems climb up the trunks; 
enormous bromelias spring from the greater forks, 
and fringe the horizontal limbs; various orchidee 
with matted roots and grotesque blossoms droop 
from every bough, and long liahes, like the cord- 
age of a ship, depend from the loftiest branches, 
or stretch from tree to tree. Elegant tree-ferns, 
and towering palms are numerous; here and there 
the wild plantain or heliconia waves its long flag- 
like leaves from amidst the humbler bushes, and 
in the most obscure corners over some decaying 
log, nods the noble spike of a magnificent limo- 
dorum. Nothing is flaunting or showy; all is so- 
lemn and subdued ; but all is exquisitely beautiful. 
Now and then the ear is startled by the long-drawn 
measured notes, most richly sweet, of the solitaire, 
itself mysteriously unseen, like the hymn of praise 
of an angel. It is so in keeping with the solitude, 
and with the scene, that we are unconsciously 
arrested to admire and listen. The smaller wood 
consists largely of the plant called glass-eye berry, 
a scrophularious shrub, the blossoms of which, 
though presenting little beauty in form or hue, are 
pre-eminently attractive to the long-tailed hum- 
ming-bird. These bushes are at no part of the 





year out of blossom, the scarlet berries appearing 
at all seasons on the same stalk as the flowers. 
And here at any time one may with tolerable cer- 
tainty calculate on finding these very lovely birds. 
But it is in March, April, and May, that they 
abound; I suppose I have sometimes seen not 
fewer than a hundred come successively to rifle 
the blossoms within the space of half as many 
yards in the course ofa forenoon. They are, how- 
ever, in no respect gregarious; though three or 
four may be at one moment hovering round the 
blossoms of the same bush, there is no association ; 
each is governed by his individual preference, and 
each attends to his own affairs. It is worthy of 
remark that males compose by far the greater por- 
tion of the individuals observed at this elevation, 
I do not know why it should be so, but we see very 
few females there, whereas in the lowlands this sex 
outnumbers the vther. In March, a large number 
are found to be clad in the livery of the adult male, 
but without long-tail feathers; others have the 
characteristic feathers lengthened, but in various 
degrees. These are, I have no doubt, males of 
the preceding season. It is also quite common to 
find one of the long feathers much shorter than the 
other, which I account for by concluding that the 
shorter is replacing one that had been accidentally 
lost. In their aérial encounters with each other a 
tail-feather is sometimes displaced.”’ 

And to finish these examples, we conclude with 
the description of the 

Jabbering Crow.—“ In the wildest parts of the 
mountain regions of Jamaica, where the perilous 
path winds round a towering cone on the one hand, 
and on the other looks down into a deep and pre- 
cipitous gully ; or where a narrow track, choked up 
with tree-ferns, on which the vertical sun looks 
only at noon-day, leads through the dark and damp 
forest to some lonely negro-ground, the traveller is 
startled by the still wilder tones of the jabbering 
crow. So uncouth and yet so articulate, so varied 
in the inflexions of their tones, are these sounds, 
that the wondering stranger can with difficulty 
believe he is listening to the voice of a bird, but 
rather supposes he hears the harsh consonants and 
deep guttural intonations of some savage language. 
All the crows are garrulous, and several are capable 
of tolerable imitations of human speech; but the 
present is the only example I am aware of in which 
the language of man is resembled by a bird in a 
state of nature. The resemblance, however, is rather 
general than particular; every one who hears it is 
struck with its likeness to speech, though he can- 
not detect any known words: it is the language of 
a foreigner. One cannot easily convey an idea of 
the sounds by writing; but the following fragments, 
which the negroes have been able to catch from the 
learned bird’s own mouth, will give some notion 
of their character: ‘ Walk fast, crab! do buckra 
work. Cuttacoo better than wallet.’” 

We have only to add one remark on the Gal- 
line, which is new to us: 

** Before I dismiss the Gallinaceous birds, I may 
mention an interesting fact, of which Mr. Hill in- 
formed me, that the turkey is, as far as European 
knowledge is concerned, indigenous to the greater 
Antilles, having been found by the Spanish dis- 
coverers already domesticated by the Indians; and 
that the European domestic breed is descended 
from West Indian, and not from North American, 
parentage. This would, perhaps, tend to confirm, 
what has been suspected, that the domestic turkey 
is specifically distinct from the wild turkey of North 
America.” 








EPITAPHS, 

Lyra Memorialis : Original Epitaphs, §c. By J.Snow. 

Withan Essay by Wm. Wordsworth. 12mo. Bell. 
ALTHOUGH this little volume is declared to be a 
second edition of a work which, under the title of 
Churchyard Thoughts, we mentioned favourably two 
years ago, yet in reality it has all the pretensions 
of a new book. Its title, a large portion of its 
matter, and its arrangement, are new; and an 


essay by Wordsworth gives it an additional claim 
to novelty. The avowed object of the writer is to 
furnish models for sepulchral inscriptions ; and by 
the employment of scriptural thoughts and images, 
as well as language, to rescue churchyard poetry 
and monumental posies from the stigma of doggre] 
and irreverence under which, and it must be con. 
fessed justly, they now lie: 

The essay, by Wordsworth, lays down certain 
rules and canons by which the writer should be 
guided in his construction of tumular inscriptions; 
but the feet of the poet are “ set in a large room,” 
and ample scope is afforded him for the free exercise 
of his art. To the clergy, we think this volume 
may prove of signal use; and with the taste and 
judgment they possess, they may readily, and 
without servilely copying the exact language of 
these “‘ Sermons in stones,” find inexhaustible ma- 
terials for supplying what we believe to be a na- 
tional partiality for poetical epitaphs, with inscrip- 
tions that may better accord with Scripture truth 
and pure Protestant theology than we have hitherto 
been accustomed to see in our churchyards. The 
best test we can apply, and the better method of 
enabling our readers to judge for themselves how 
far Mr. Snow has succeeded in his object, will be 
to give a few specimens of his skill; and we are 
mistaken if he will not be found to have furnished 
models equally simple, beautiful, classical, and 
terse. The number of epitaphs alone is nearly 
three hundred, from which we take the following 
as favourable specimens : 

“‘ Thy warfare is accomplished.” 
Thou, Warrior of the Cross, whose wounds avouch 
Thy warfare stern, vanquished are all thy foes; 


For death prepares the laurel and the couch, 
And leads at once to glory and repose. 


“ To do good, forget not.” 
Within the light of gospel truth he stood! 
By this pure glass his soul he daily drest; 
A talent kings may envy he possest— 
The talent to do good!* 


“ And when he had tasted, he would not drink.” 
Life’s cup was tasted at the brim— 
*Twas vinegar and gall to him ; 
He put the bitter cup aside, z 
Turn’d his meek eyes to heaven, and died.t 


“ Their place shall know them no more.” 
Let the dead rest ; for were it theirs to see 
Their place once more, amidst the homes of men, 
How soon their sad but earnest prayer would be— 
Oh, give us back our peaceful tombs again!+ 


“ Chastened of the Lord, that we should not be con- 
demned.” 


Severe the discipline, the end was sweet— 

The God who sent could best its measure mete ; 
Happy, whose sorrows to good ends suffice, 
Who from their Patmos pass to Paradise. 


From the second division of the book, entitled 
“ Churchyard Thoughts,” and less adapted to se- 
pulchral inscriptions, we select the following: 

** And some on boards ona cone on broken pieces of the 
ship.” 


Oh, who of heaven presumptuously can say 

That these have found, or those have lost the way; 
Thousands of whom thou dreamest not may come, 
Like Paul’s companions in his shipwreck—some 
By strength, on ‘‘ boards and broken pieces” more, 
And by God’s mercy reach the welcome shore.” 


“ He shall give his angels charge.” 

His pillow, stones—the earth, his bed of rest— 
Visions of angels fill the patriarch’s dreams! 
The Christian’s sleep is more than Jacob’s blest— 

His sun is set, the grave his Bethel seems, 
Descending angels close his failing eyes, 


Angels ascending bear him to the skies. 


‘Blessed, who going through this vale of misery, use it 
a well.” 


for 
Blessed, indeed, who life’s long p= through 
Find healing virtues which all troubles hide, 
Suck from each bitter herb nectareous dew, _ 
And sweeten with the cross e’en Marah’s tide; 
Safer a deem to tread their Lord’s highway, 
Though in affliction’s path their feet may bleed; 
Safer and better with their Lord to stay, 
Though to Gethsemane his footsteps lead! 


The little volume is well got up. 








* Irving. t Heryey. + Bossuet. 
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DR. MILLINGEN’S MIND AND MATTER. 
(Second notice: conclusion.] 
We proceed with a little farther illustration of Dr. 
Millingen on the Passions. 

Love.—‘ It frequently happens, as in the indul- 
gence of the most ardent passions, that we feel 
somehow or other that our love is less violent than 
usual; yet, strange to say, far from experiencing a 
sense of gratification in our relief from the painful 
thraldom, we feel a void around us—a chaotic sense 
of isolation in the world—as though its relative ties 
were snapped asunder, and we were left alone, in 
all the dismal and forlorn acceptation of the word. 
How is this feeling to be accounted for? Simply 
that we are disenchanted, and the wand of fancy 
has lost its fairy power of lulling our senses into 
ignoble torpor —broken—when we stumble over 
memory, while tripping along in the flowery meads 
of the visionary future. Ifthe language of lovers 
were committed to paper by a third person, who 
was listening to their amorous effusions, it would 
appear the rhapsody of lunatics. This is easily 
accounted for: sincere love is silent ; the joys of 
meeting are such as to render happy lovers dumb; 
and when they seek to converse, fearful of inspir- 
ing ennui (and love is ever timorous), they must 
talk nongense—repeat over and over again the 
same phrases, or possibly give offence by ventur- 
ing, as a pis aller, on a conversation on indifferent 
matters. A love-quarrel has arisen from the idle 
question of ‘ What o'clock is it?’ or the observa- 
tion, ‘I fear it will rain to-morrow.’ So unjust 
are our jealous fears, that we expect that the whole 
creation should appear unimportant when com- 
pared to ourselves. Nay, we expect sacrifices be- 
yond reason, andeven miracles in our favour. It 
is related of one of the beauties of the court of 
Francis I. who was taken to task by her compa- 
nions for her evident attachment to a man who 
they did not think requited her affection, that it so 
happened that he fell ill, and on his recovery had 
lost his speech: still she loved him, and continued 
to be heedless of the sarcasms of her friends; till 
at last, in a moment of impatience, and anxious to 
display the power of her charms, she addressed her 
dumb lover, telling him with a look of severity un- 
til then unknown, ‘ Sir, I request you will speak ;’ 
and instantly he fell at her feet, and, to the amaze- 
ment of all around, recovered his speech. Nothing 
can be more absurd than the desire to vary the 
conversation when the soulis attuned to love. All 
the flowers of eloquence, and the most vivid scin- 
tillations of genius, are not only thrown away, but 
are offensive. Wit becomes vapid, and humour 
dull. Moreover, love-making is essentially prosaic ; 
and I much doubt whether a poet was ever truly in 
love, In this instance rhyme and reason rarely go 
hand in hand, and the rhapsodies of a lover are 
more puerile than a nursery tale. A poet describes 
the ideality of love; he depicts what the French 
call la nature en beau. A lover, to be successful, 
must adhere to the pure expressions of nature. 
When our language ceases to be natural, we of 
course assume a deceptive part, and we cannot long 
admire those whom we deceive; our very success 
must diminish in our eyes the esteem which we 
might entertain for the object of our addresses ; 
since to be easily deceived implies a weakness of 
intellect, and our flattered vanity will not be suffi- 
ciently gratified to overlook the want of sense in 
the person we admire. Frankness is more or less 
essential in all our relations of life, but love ad- 
mits of no mental reservation, since it is seldom 
compatible.with reason and reflection. * 

“Let us look at what are called the immortal 
productions of the Italian love-poets. The grossest 
absurdity, nay, the most daring impiety, laying 
aside conceits that even the beauties of the sweetest 
language on earth can scarcely atone for—the most 
extravagant metaphors, which, in prose, would be 
considered as the effusions of a lunatic or a fool, 
constitute the burden of these ditties; nay, many 
of their high-flown compliments would be consider- 
ed, at the present day, offensive. How would a 


well-bred lady like the verses of one Guido delle 
Colonne, in which he tells her that her breath sheds 
the perfume ofa panther? and he winds up this 
gentle sonnet by assuring her, that he is as much 
at her command as an assassin is at the command 
of his employer! Another celebrated songster, 
Guido Guinizelli, in one of his canzoni, compares 
his lady to Diana, who has applied pomegranate 
juice to a face of snow. Guittone d’Arezzo, one 
of the famed poets of Tuscany, tells his lady ina 
sonnet, that although he might have been guilty of 
denying his love, he does not despair of forgive- 
ness, since St. Peter, who had denied his God, did, 
notwithstanding, obtain the charge of paradise ; 
and Paul became a saint, although he had slain 
St. Stephen. The following is the precious speci- 
men: 
‘ Se di voi, donna, mi negai servente, 
Pero ’1 mio cor da voi non fu diviso: 
Che san Pietro nego ’1 Padre Potente, 
E poi il fece haver del Paradiso. 
E fece santo Paulo similmente 
Da poi santo Stefano stane ucciso.’ 

‘Tt would be an endless, and even an invidious 
task to dwell further on such absurdities, which 
fervid imaginations call the genuine proofs of true 
love amongst olden foreign poets, when we our- 
selves have followed their track with less genius, 
but certainly with as much futility and ridiculous 
conceits. As aspecimen of such aberrations, let 
any one read the lines of Carew to Celia, which are 
considered of peculiar beauty, and in which he tells 
her ‘ that heaven prepared the golden atoms of the 
day to powder her hair; that the nightingale, when 
May is past, winters in her dividing throat to keep 
her notes warm; that the shooting stars come down 
to fix themselves in her eyes, and that the phoenix 
flies her spicy nest to die in her fragrant bosom.’ 
Very likely it might have shed the aroma of the 
panther, so delicious to Italian lovers. Whenever 
poetry, translated into prose, becomes the most 
transcendant absurdity, no beauty of language, or 
metrical harmony in words, can make sense of it. 
The expression of true and of sincere love, I look 
upon as the natural outpouring of an anxious and 
a doubting heart; it needs neither metaphors nor 
metaphysics; and that sweet, dear word, the tu 
the toi of the French, so unlike our cold and Quaker- 
ly thee and thou, contains more eloquence than all 
the sonnets that were ever indited. This magic 
word has been beautifully illustrated by a French 
writer: ‘Ze premier Tu est le FIAT LUX de lame, 
il débrouille le chaos.’ What language can describe 
the agonising feeling that attends our parting from 
her we dearly love, when we pronounce that sad 
yet hallowed word—a Dieu ; and leave, perhaps for 
ever, the fondest tie that binds us to the world, 
under the protection and safeguard of her God! 
From the view I have taken of the passion of love, 
corroborated by the opinion of experienced professors 
in the science, it is evident that this Prothean sen- 
timent arises from three distinct principles: Ist, 
An enthusiastic admiration of the beloved object, 
with a conviction that a union will constitute a 
source of happiness. 2d, From vanity, which leads 
us to desire the possession of a person which will 
be envied by others. 3d, and lastly, From animal 
passions.” 

From the quotations in this and our last Literary 
Gazette, some idea may be framed of this enter- 
taining and instructive volume, which ought to find 
favour in all eyes, with, perhaps, the exception of 
sensitive ladies, who may feel that the Dector occa- 
sionally is not very complimentary to the sex. 


* | Speaking of Jealousy, he says: 


“ The fact is, that in polite life, and in refined 
society, every one performs a part in a masquerade 
—seeking to conceal deformities, and mystify his 
fellow-maskers. The poor cannot afford a mask ; 
in their Saturnalia they are only disguised in liquor: 

ducated, ab d, they truly may be called 
‘ natural children;’ their only check is fear—their 
only guide, their reckless passions—their moni- 
tors, the police—their schoolmasters, the magis- 








trates—and such magistrates!!! In other respects 





there exists a certain similarity between the rich 
and the poor: when the delirium of jealousy has 
subsided, they seek for forgiveness, and, ashamed 
of their conduct, strive to make amends for it. 
Then they feel that their ‘ own undeserts’ inspired 
their fears; and they will whine and whimper for 
a pardon,’ reluctantly granted (sometimes upon 
most exorbitant conditions), like a snivelling 
schoolboy. Then we may see the popular hero 
and demigod crouching at a woman’s feet, and 
addressing her in the puling supplication that our 
old dramatist Lee puts in the mouth of Alexander 
the Great: 

‘O my Statira! O my angry dear! 

Turn thy eyes on pce | would talk to them. 

What shall I say to work upon thy soul? 

Where shall I throw me? whither shall I fall? 

Before thy eyes I’ll have a grave dug up, 

And perish quick—be buried strait alive. 

Oh! give but, as the earth grows heavy on me, 

A tender look, and a relenting word. 

J but ’twas pity that so great a man, 

Who had ten thousand deaths in battle ’seap’d, 

For one poor fault so early should remove, 

And fall a martyr to the god of love.’ 
This degradation of manhood is a woman’s tri- 
umph; and she will seek to enjoy a similar ova- 
tion as often as she can—exclaiming, perhaps, like 
Chaucer’s wife of Bath— 

‘In his own grease I made him frie 
For anger and for very jealousie.’ 

Of all the tumultuous passions that shake the for- 
titude of man, jealousy is the most absurd, since it 
is in general utterly useless. Ifa woman is faith- 
less, jealousy will only make her more cautious in 
avoiding detection. If, on the other hand, she is 
innocent, a suspicious husband must neutralise her 
affection, and gradually become odious in her eyes: 
the most patient and enduring cannot put up with 
a false accusation that involves every sacred obli- 
gation in a fearful and maddening doubt. From 
a fatal resolution to avenge her wrongs, many a 
woman has been driven to misconduct by a hus- 
band’s ill-usage; acting, most likely, under the 
advice of her kind friends— 

‘ Plagues that make lanes through largest families.’” 

‘“* And what crafty toils are laid, what webs are 
cunningly spun, to catch the odious insect! All 
the ingenuity of man has been displayed to seek 
for this fatal discovery, and all the artifices of 
women have been stretched to avoid detection. 
The drama, the romance, the stories and songs of 
olden days, have all been devoted to these strata- 
gems. A husband has got up at night, and raked 
over the gravel walks that led to his house, to 
detect, if possible, the tread of strange feet, and 
to ascertain the dreaded mark, as fearful as Fri- 
day’s footsteps on the sand appeared to Robinson 
Crusoe. He has been known to take the measure 
and the impress of every shoe-sole in his establish- 
ment, when three lines more or less in breadth or 
length, or one hob-nail out of place or missing, 
would have proved ‘ confirmation strong as proofs 
of holy writ.’ And what art has been displayed in 
defeating all these manoeuvres! Well do I recol- 
lect an old jealous guardian in Brussels, whose 
suspicions had induced him to turn away every 
domestic except a duenna—an implacable old maid 
—who watched her fair ward with an esprit de 
corps. Yet did she correspond with her lover; and 
her Argus was himself the messenger, for she 
pinned her fond epistles under one of the collars 
of his great coat; and as the old dotard was in the 
habit of hanging it up in the hall of his club, the 
missive was duly withdrawn, and a reply carried 
home by the same conveyance. Were it possible, 
jealousy would condemn the object of its suspicions 
to the vestal ordeal of carrying water in a sieve, 
or walking over red-hot ploughshares—a feat 
which Pausanias swears he saw performed in a 
temple of Diana, and which is also recorded in our 
annals of Edward the Confessor. Whatever may 
he its torments, I repeat it, jealousy is not a proof 
of love. We witness instances of its wretched ex- 
cesses in cases where its object is not only indif- 
ferent, but ill-treated, La Rochefoucauldt has fully 
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illustrated the fact in the following maxim :—‘ In 
jealousy our self-love is greater than our affection.’ 
What renders the pangs of disgrace and jealousy 
most poignant, is that our vanity is of no avail in 
supporting them.” 

And of Coquetry. —“ It is strange, yet neverthe- 
less true, that a virtuous woman will occasionally 
encourage unwittingly, and to a certain degree un- 
willingly, improper addresses. The lover may ask 
pardon for his indiscretion, but offends again while 
supplicating for forgiveness: she herself will ex- 
cuse his love, on the plea of innocent intentions; 
she will then pity him for his sufferings,: while she 
continues to listen to him as an agreeable flatterer; 
she exhorts him to fortitude, while secretly ad- 
miring his generosity; and while she endeavours 
to instil virtue in his mind she perils her own. 
When such a woman succumbs to seductive arts, 
like Cesar, she displays dignity in her fall. There 
is nothing more absurd or coquettish than a woman 

retending to be displeased at the declaration of a 
ove which she already knows to exist; her re- 
ceiving the visits of her admirer sanctions the de- 
claration, and proves it to be grateful. The plea- 
sure of being loved finds its way into every heart, 
and Madame de Staél has justly maintained, that 
we cease to love ourselves if we are not beloved by 
another. This is a dangerous ‘truth, that has trip- 
ped up many a woman in the path of rectitude. 
Our vanity cannot conceive any circumstance more 
painful and degrading, than that of meeting with 
utter indifference. How maddening must be such 
a conviction in the mind of a coquette passée !”” 

With one quotation more we conclude, as apropos 
to our journal and many of the classes who are its 
most constant readers,—A™mbition is the theme, and 
our author says: 

“Tt is somewhat strange, but the envious feel- 
ings that accompany ambition vary according to 
the pursuit and profession of individuals. What is 
an honourable emulation of distinction in one class, 
will degenerate into base envy in another, and will, 
according to circumstances, or rather under a de- 
ference to public opinion and appearances, be 
manifested in various ways. It is painful to ob- 
serve; that the two avocations which, from their 
very nature, ought to place men above the influ- 
ence of petty and personal interests, are the very 
ones in which jealousy of superiority and of influ- 
ence prevails. The church and medicine. Polemic 
and theoretic discussions, have excited both eccle- 
siastics and physicians to the most bitter and hos- 
tile animosity. To such an extent has this acri- 
mony been earried—eack party enlisting under its 
banner women and idlers—that it has been observed 
in all towns of the continent to which British re- 
sort, that the interminable disputes and bickerings 
amongst the emigrants, have arisen and been 
fomented by persons of these two professions; the 
text of a sermon, or a prescription ofa pill, being 
a bone of contention to be gnawed by the hetero- 
geneous aggregation of absentees: The bar, no 
doubt, is also subject to irritative feelings, and this 
is most observable on circuit, between senior and 
junior; yet lawyers do not exhibit this soreness in 
their susceptibilities with such virulence as the 
two professions to which I have reluctantly alluded. 
To what are we to attribute this circumstance ? 
Does it arise from the fact, that men who are in 
the daily habit of abusing and insulting each other, 
professionally and in public, consider private hos- 
tility useless? I cannot presume to say. But of 
all classes of society, the most bitter and unbend 


norant, and vain man; Virgil is despised by Pliny 
and Seneca; Horace condemns Plutarch, and he, 
in his turn, is considered as a plagiarist from the 
Greek minor poets. The jealous invectives of lite- 
rary men would fill volumes.” 

The latter portion of the volume is full of pi- 
quant remarks on life and society, and altogether, 
what with its philosophy, and what with its anec- 
dote, it is a production to gratify every taste, and 
improve while it amuses the leisure hour. 








ASSAM AND ADJACENT TRIBES. 
{Second notice.} 

“Tre Khamtees live most secludedly from their 
neighbours, retaining their own habits and cus- 
toms; and it is to be feared that a long period of 
time will elapse before they amalgamate or assimi- 
late themselves with the Assamese os greme 
Eventually, should the whole body of this discon- 
tented, restless, intriguing tribe return to their 
allegiance under the British government, their past 
history would not warrant the most sanguine mind 
to expect from them, permanently, either a cheer- 
ful submission to our rule or a readiness to pay 
revenue, without an exhibition of force. Neither 
can we confidently anticipate that they will adopt 
peaceable, agricultural, industrious habits in the 
present generation; being addicted to opium and 
habitual indolence, and preferring the precarious 
gain derivable from bartering ivory, gold, and im- 
pure silver, to the drudgery of regular industry. 
But it is impossible to calculate on the benefits 
and changes that might be effected in their feel- 
ings and character, could they be prevailed on to 
have their children educated in our schools; and 
this scheme for their amelioration has long been 
contemplated. In stature the Khamtees are mid- 
dle sized, in countenance resembling the Chinese 
more than any other tribe on the frontier, and 
possessing the same kind of complexion: perhaps 
a shade darker. They are an active, intelligent, 
shrewd, warlike-looking race of men, but there is 
a sinister expression, mixed with a peculiar se- 
verity, pervading their countenances, that leaves 
any thing but a favourable impression of the bene- 
volence of their dispositions. Vindictive and cruel 
natures would infallibly be imputed to them by the 
physiognomist, and experience has shewn that this 
would prove a just estimate of their general cha- 
racter. The chiefs of this tribe are fond of me- 
chanical employments, and with rude instruments 
most ingeniously work up iron and silver into a 
variety ‘of forms for arms, ornaments, and pipes. 
With a little- European instruction they would pro- 
bably become skilful workmen in this art. Their 
wearing apparel consists of a simple dhotee or 
sheet folded round the waist, and falling below the 
knee; this, with a dyed blue cotton jacket extend- 
ing below the waist and well fitted to the body, 
gives them a smart, tidy appearance.. Their long 
hair is bound up in a high knot on the crown of 
the head, and sometimes a white cotton cloth is 
used ag a turban. The principal food of the Kham- 
tees consists of rice and vegetables; but meat, 
when procurable, is never refused. They also en- 
joy spirituous liquors; and their creed, Boodhism, 
seems to have imbued them with few prejudices 
debarring them from the unrestrained indulgence 
of their natural inclinations.” 


The Singphoos occupy a large tract of country, of 
about 2800 square miles, one half hilly, and the 


other undulating. ‘“ The soil is rich and fertile, 





ing in their jealousy are to be found in the repub- 
lic of letters. There, no bounds can restrain ani- 
mosity and illiberal feelings, manifested by looks 
when not expressed by words. This hostility has 
existed frgm the heroic ages to the present day. 
Naucrates accused Homer of purloining the beau- 
ties of his works from a library at Memphis; 
Cicero looked upon Socrates as a vile usurer; 
Plato was accused of being avaricious, impious, in- 
constant, and dishonest; Aristotle has been held 
up by Cicero and Plutarch as an ambitious, ig- 





and abundant crops of rice are easily raised, both 
on the high and low Jands. Sugar-cane grows 
luxuriantly ; tea is likewise found, and every part 
of the country is intersected by fine clear streams.” 

Their number is estimated at about 6000; and 
their religion, we are informed, “ appears to be a 
mixture of all the various idolatries and supersti- 
tions of thé natives with whom they have have in- 
tercourse. They seem to have no fixed principles 
common to the whole tribe. Their ostensible wor- 
ship is that of Guduma, whose temples and priests 
are to be foundin all their principal villages, They 








are also in the habit of deifying any Singphoos who 
may chance to be killed in action during a foray 
upon some other tribe or village, and of sacrificing 
to them as totheir penates. On emergencies, such 
as famine, pestilence, or danger, they make offer. 
ings to the ‘ Ning Deota,’ god of the elements, 
called also ‘ Ningschees;’ sacrificing buffaloes, hogs, 
and cocks. The skulls of the buffaloes so offered 
are afterwards hung up in their houses as mementos 
of their own piety. ° 4 e 

“They have nothing approaching to what we 
call government; each chief is independent, col. 
lecting no revenue, nor directing in person any 
force, although he may influence the movements of 
others. The Singphoos are of a tawny complexion, 
and a cunning expression, with long bodies and 
shortlegs. They are implacable, cruel, and treach. 
erous; stealing upon and murdering with the short 
sword at night those who have offended or injured 
them; and are ever ready to coalesce for a foray, 
if there is a prospect of success. Casualties that 
occur from the contentions of one tribe with another, 
murders resulting from private jealousy, the diffi- 
culty of procuring food, and exposure to the in- 
clemency of the weather, help to keep the popula- 
tion scanty all over the north-east frontier. In 
fact, the great cause of the thinness of the popula. 
tion is the want of food, arising from the absence 
of productive industry. The unsettled and lawless 
state of society among the Burmese and Singphoos 
appears likewise to operate in retarding the exten- 
sion of trade; and this evil cannot be rectified 
until these tribes are brought more completely 
under subjection to the British government. That 
once effected, a mart might be formed at our ex- 


treme boundary; though the scantiness of the © 


population in these regions would probably for 
some time prevent the establishment of a very 
brisk trade.” 

The Muttucks are a rude, fanatical, stiffnecked 
people, though husbandry is their chief occupation; 
and “ their district, possessing a fine fertile soil, 
and abounding in extensive rice plains, intersected 
by large tracts of tree and grass jungle, expecta- 
tions are entertained that, in the course of time, 
this country will prove a prosperous and valuable 
acquisition, if improvements are not impeded by 
the inroads of border tribes. Two corps of local 
Assam Light Infantry, and a company of local 
Artillery are ever vigilantly occupied in promptly 
suppressing combinations or insurrections raised 
with a view to the acquisition of plunder and slaves 
from our subjects; and there is, therefore, little 
fear of any organised obstruction to improvement. 
The tea’ plant is indigenous in Muttuck, and the 
Assam Tea Company have cultivated many gar- 
dens, greatly to the benefit of Upper Assam; and 
if the company steadily prosecute the speculation, 
thousands of labourers will, in the course of time, 
resort thither for employment, and become per- 
manent settlers. Tea, itis believed, may be grown 
in sufficient quantity to supply the English market, 
and afford a handsome remuneration to the specu- 
lators. An inconsiderate expenditure of capital 
placed the Assam Tea Company in great jeopardy, 
and at one time it was feared the scheme would be 
abandoned. The number of managers and assis- 
tants appointed by the Assam Company to carry 
on their affairs, and superintend their tea-gardens 
on large salaries, was quite unnecessary: one or 
two experienced European superintendents, to di- 
rect the native establishment, would have answered 
every purpose. A vast number of coolies, or la- 
bourers, were induced to proceed to Upper Assam, 
on high wages, to eultivate the gardens; but bad 
arrangements having been made to supply them 
with proper wholesome food, many were seized 
with sickness. On their arrival at the tea-planta- 
tions, in the midst of high and dense tree-jungle, 
numbers absconded, and others met an untimely 
end. The rice served out to the coolies from the 
Assam Tea Company’s store-rooms, was so bad as 
not to be fit to be given to elephants, much less to 
human beings. The loss of these labourers, who 
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had been conveyed to Upper Assam at a great ex- 
pense, deprived the company of the means of cul- 
tivating so great an extent of country as would 
otherwise have been ensured; for the scanty popu- 
lation of Upper Assam offered no means of re- 
placing the deficiency of hands. Another impor- 
tation of labourers seems desirable, to facilitate 
and accomplish an undertaking formed under most 

picious cir tances. Nor was the improvi- 
dence of the company in respect to labourers the 
only instance of their mismanagement. Although 
the company must have known that they had no 
real use or necessity for a steamer, a huge vessel 
was nevertheless purchased, and frequently sent up 
and down the Burrampooter river from Calcutta, 
carrying little else than a few thousand rupees for 
the payment of their establishment in Upper Assam, 
which might have been transmitted through native 
bankers, and have saved the company a most lavish 
and unprofitable expenditure of capital.’’ 

The Mishmees are a hill clan, or rather collection 
of independent clans; “a very wild, roaming race 
of people, constantly engaged in petty wars amongst 
themselves and their neighbours, the Abors and 
Singphoos, when the most remorseless reprisals 
and massacres are committed. They have no writ- 
ten language, and appear to belong to the Tartar 
race. They are of diminutive stature, but stout, 
active, and hardy; very dirty in their persons, and 
little encumbered with clothing. The chiefs wear 
the coarse red-coloured woollens of Thibet, and the 
dress of the lower orders is extremely scanty. The 
women, however, are more decently attired; wear- 
ing a striped or coloured petticoat, or cloth folded 
round the waist, extending to the knees, and a 
kind of jacket or bodice, with a profusion of neck- 
laces of several pounds weight, composed of porce- 
lain, glass, and pieces of cornelian. The hair is 





bound up in a knot on the crown of the head, with 
a thin band of silver passing round the forehead. 
The lobe of the ears is hideously distended to an 
inch in diameter, to admit of the silver ear-ring 


being inserted: this mutilation ofthe ear evidently 
having been gradually effected from early youth. 
The Mishmees are not restricted id their number 
of wives; each man taking as’many as he can 
afford to support. A curious custom is said to 
prevail as a preventive to the constant bickerings 
and jealousies natural to this system; each wife 
either has a separate house or storeroom, or she 
lives with her relations. The Mishmees, women 
and children, as well as men, are inordinately fond 
of smoking; and use a roughly-made Singphoo 
bamboo pipe, or a brass China-made bowl, with a 
bamboo tube. A bag made of monkey’s skin is 
suspended from a belt for the express purpose of 
carrying the tobacco-pipe, flint and steel, with a 
leather case containing tinder, ‘The ‘men wear a 
long, straight sword, of China manufacture, orna- 
mented with a tuft of coloured hair; and a lance, 
manufactured by themselves, is constantly carried. 
They also use the cross-bow and poisoned arrows. 
Their head-dresses are composed of dog-akin, 
fastened under the chin by strings. Like all sava- 
ges, they are superstitious; invoking an unknown 
spirit supposed to reside in the inaccessible moun- 
tains or dense: forests; and on being afflicted by 
famine, sickness, or other misfortunes, they in- 
variably sacrifice fowls and pigs, that the evil may 
be removed, and the wrath of the invisible spirit 
appeased by their offerings and submission. * * * 

“ Of Mishmee habits and customs little is known ; 
feuds and misunderstandings have hitherto ob- 
structed a freedom of intercourse indispensable to 
the acquirement of correct information. Several 
European officers have visited the Mishmee country 
for a few days, and have been desirous of proceed- 
ing by this route over the mountains north into 
the Lama eountry, or Thibet; to ascertain whe- 
\ther the celebrated Sampoo river flows into the 
i Burrampooter from this quarter, or debouches into 
*the Dehong, below Suddeah, or takes its course, 
vas has been surmised, through China. This in- 
stéresting inquiry, however, has not yet been solved ; 





though little or no doubt appears to exist that the 
Sampoo joins the Burrampooter at one of these 
points. The British government have hitherto, 
from prudential motives, abstained from giving 
offence to, or exciting the jealousy, of the Chinese, 
by+permitting any of our officers to attempt to 
enter Thibet from the extreme north-eastern quar- 
ter of the valley of Assam. This is a sacrifice of 
geographical knowledge to policy; for there can 
be no question that a scientific traveller would ob- 
tain much information respecting the character of 
the country, and bring us acquainted with a people 
at present unknown to the civilised world. * * * 

“The Dooaneahs are descendants of Burmese or 
Singphoo fathers, from Assamese women, captured 
in predatory irruptions and kept as slaves. As- 
samese males, also carried off into slavery, are, 
from the loss of caste by their connexion with the 
Singphoos, and the adoption of Singphoo habits, 
denominated Dooaneahs. T;hey are a very hardy 
race, and inhabit the densest jungles; cultivating 
scarcely sufficient rice and opium for their mainte- 
nance, and subsisting, when their stock of grain is 
expended, on yams, kutchoos, and other roots of 
the forests. Without the aid of the Dooaneahs, 
no military detachment could move to many parts 
of the frontier, for uone are so expert as pioneers. 
With the Dhao, or Singphoo short sword, they will 
cut a footpath through the densest jungles in the 
most expeditious manner, thus enabling our troops 
to move almost in any direction.” 

The Assamese are mostly ** Hindoos; but they 
are very lax in their observance of the rites of the 
Hindoo religion, and in the few ceremonies which 
they do perform, deviate considerably from the 
strict tenets enjoined by that creed. In their do- 
mestic habits they are simple in the extreme; 
their poverty and ignorance limiting their desires 
within the narrowest compass. A slight cotton 
covering thrown over the shoulders, and a dhoti or 
sheet tied round the waist, reaching to the knees, 
forms the chief clothing of the poor: shoes are 
never worn. A little oil, rice, vegetables (such as 
greens and chillies), seasoned with the smallest 
quantity of salt, and sometimes a few small fish, 
compose the humble fare of the poor peasant. 
These necessaries are procurable for about three 
shillings per mensem; and as the wages of a day 
labourer or coolie are from one-and-a-half to two 
annas per diem, or about two rupees per mensem, 
he has still one shilling to spare. This spare diet 
has, of course, its influence upon the stature and 
bulk of the Assamese; who are, consequently, slen- 
der, effeminate, and indolent. Théir complexion 
is not uniform; numbers being very fair, and as 
many excessively dark. Their morals are exceed- 
ingly depraved, and their manners servile and 
contemptible. Nor are the women one whit su- 
perior to the men; and although they are far from 
possessing attractive persons, they are utter slaves 
to the worst licentiousness. ° ® * 

“In no part of the world, perhaps, have such 
sanguinary customs and laws prevailed asin A’ssam, 
under the Ahoom kings. Many of their punish- 
ments were revolting to humanity. Criminals were 
whipped, put in the pillory, impaled; their limbs 
amputated, the nose, ears, and lips mutilated; the 
hair was torn out by the roots, eyes were plucked 
out of the sockets, and sometimes offenders were 
ground between wooden rollers, sawn asunder, or 
tortured with red-hot irons. A variety of other 
cruelties were practised with a relentlessness that 
but too vividly marked the barbarity of the rulers 
of those days, and rendered it a matter of sincere 
congratulation that a merciful providence shortened 
the period of their sovereignty, and placed the coun- 
try in the hand ofthe British governmentin 1824-5.” 

(The conclusion next week.] 








A Voice from Waterloo, §c. By Sergeant Major 
Cotton. New edition. Brussels. 

THE author was in the fight as Sergeant Major of 

the 7th Hussars. The author has since resided 

for years at Mont St. Jean, where this volume is 
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published, The author acts as a guide to visitors 
when they desire to inspect this famous battle- 
field. The author says, “ facts are stubborn things ;” 
and with the qualifications we have noticed, he is 
the very man to tell us all about it. And he has 
told us in a very circumstantial manner; separa- 
ting details from masses, and altogether afforded us 
a better idea of this dreadful encounter than we 
have gathered from any other quarter. 

We had, by a curious coincidence, just arrived 
at this conclusion on reading his book, when we 
had an opportunity, in common with a number of 
leading artists and connoisseurs, of seeing Mr. 
Sidney Cooper’s battle of Waterloo, painted for 
the approaching exhibition in Westminster Hall. 
We were at once wonderfully struck with the ap- 
parent realisation of the accounts which had just 
made such an impression on our minds. It seemed 
as if the artist had been present with the writer, 
and transferred in the most graphic and spirited 
manner to the canvass what he had committed with 
such particular effect to the paper. The chival- 
rous encounters, the almost single combats, the 
groups of cavalry slaughterings, the flight, the 
rally, the rush of riderless horses, the dying and 
the dead scattered among the trampled corn,—all 
told the terrible tale of the last charge and effort 
of the French to retrieve the discomfiture of the 
day. Of these Mr. Cooper has made a stirring 
and splendid use. It is indeed a battle-piece, and 
upon the largest scale, such as never has been 
produced before by English painter, if by the 
greatest foreign master in this style of art. The 
distance is sublime in the mysteries of moving 
human columns under the canopy of smoke, through 
which the spectator may easily imagine he hears 
the cannon boom. The whole is real, yet imagina- 
tive; and inspires at the same moment feelings of 
intense individual interest, and general awe. 

With regard to the author we need not add any 
other comment. Though he mentions that the 
Duke and Blucher met at La Belle Alliance after 
the battle, we think he shews that this could not 
have been the case; and we have reason to believe 
that no such meeting ever took place. 


Practical Observations on the Pathology and Treats 
ment of certain Diseases of the Skin generally pro- 
nounced incurable. By Thos. Hunt, M.R.C.S., 
Eng. &c. Pp. 156. London, J. Churchill. 

ILLUSTRATED by many cases, the author treats of 

the worst diseases of the skin and of their cure ac- 

cording to twenty years’ experience. It is not our 
province to speak of leprosies, tubercles, pustules, 

&c., nor to deliver an opinion whether or not 

arsenic, as maintained by the writer, is the best 

of all remedies. We leave the volume to the con- 
sideration of practitioners who are well acquainted 
with Willan, Green, Rayer, and more recently 

Erasmus Wilson (see Lit. Gazette a fortnight ago). 

We had, however, a smile at the back-title on the 

book, Hunt on the Skin, which might allade to a 

flea-chase, and not be quite so successful as another 

Mr. Thomas Hunt’s eradication of stammering, so 

often referred to in our pages. 


The People’s important Guide for Remedy and easy 
Recovery in Cases of Fraud, &c. By T. H. Rose, 
A.C., author of the “ Tradesman’s Guide.” Pp. 
47. Sherwood and Co. 

IN our last we noticed a legal work on the new 

County Courts; and to all parties interested in 

such matters (nearly all the world), we would re- 

commend this little book as replete with multifa- 
rious information both curious and useful. 


Joitings from my Sabretash. By a Chelsea Pen- 

sioner. Pp. 292. Bentley. 
A SOLDIER, who was tolerably educated, enlisted in 
a boyish humour, and rose to the halberd, tells us 
here a number of matters which fell under his per- 
sonal observation in the Peninsula and elsewhere. 
Tt cannot be said that such accounts convey much 
information or are very interesting, though a few 
of the incidents may.be perused with satisfaction 
and entertainment, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
REFUGE FOR PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
y 1 Hyde Park Place, June 2d. 

S1r,—The new system about to be developed by 
Government, of employing prisoners during their 
sentence, will soon prove the great advantage over 
the present one ; and will work as well here as in 
the Continental prisons, where the recommitments 
have thus been reduced at least twenty-five per 
cent. Granting tickets of leave, on their arrival, 
to those transported, whose conduct justifies their 
becoming free settlers for life, is another good 
feature; and both measures are a large instalment 
gained by the committee, and a considerable ad- 
vance in the right direction. 


Thanks to public opinion and to the press, for the | * 


progress thus made in the cause of justice and of 
mercy; much praise is also due to the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of Westminster, Earl Den- 
bigh; the Bishops of London, of Norwich, and of 
Oxford; as well as the influential of both Houses, 
for their able advocacy in Parliament, of the hu- 
mane measure, which is also in accordance with 
the opinion of Richard Cobden, expressed to me 
as follows: ‘‘ Most cordially do I sympathise with 
you, in your views upon the subject of the neces- 
sity of employing those discharged from custody. 
I scarcely know any other question in our social 
economy that so loudly calls for the attention of all 
humane and enlightened patriots; I wish I were 
able to co-operate with you, but 1 am worn out in 
another cause.” 

It is the duty of the state to punish rigorously, 
but at the same time it is its bounden duty to pre- 
vent crime; and as the remedy is in the power of 
the legislature, who by education can save the 
juveniles, it has also the power to provide em- 
ployment for adults, and save thousands from being 
the inmates of our jails for life ; and if only a por- 
tion of the immense annual expenditure of our 
criminal jurisprudence (in repeatedly prosecuting 
the same individual) were employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the large tracts of waste land in this coun- 
try and our colonies, it would not only yield a 
large return for the outlay, but would prove a re- 
medy for emergency and scarcity of food to which 
we are liable. Not only would it be a productive 
labour, but a great moral saving, as well as a test 
of the ‘worthiness or worthlessness of individuals 
who might by such means be enabled to return 
again to industrious habits, or the country be at 
ence relieved of so many contaminating and expen- 
sive criminals, who are the continued pests of so- 
ciety.—I am, your obliged servant, 

Joun LAvurie.* 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 29th. — “On the electric telegraphs on the 
South Eastern Railway,’ by Mr. C. V. Walker. 
The object of this lecture was to put forth a mass 
of facts with which the public are not much ac- 
quainted relating to the prominent position which 
electric telegraphs now occupy in this country, and 
the amount of work that is daily being executed by 
them. The South Eastern lines were given as a 
good, perhaps the best, example of the full carrying 
out of the principles. The lecture-room was fitted 
up with a series of three of Cooke and Wheatstone’s 
double-needle instruments, as erected at London, 
Tonbridge, and Dover; with two single-needle in- 
struments, representing those placed at Reigate 
and Tonbridge; and with an alarum rung by a 
magneto-electric machine, as used on the platform 
of the Londgn Bridge station, to announce the 
starting of the several trains. After briefly point- 
ing to the galvanometer, the electro-magnet, and 
the voltaic battery, as the three instruments chiefly 





* This important subject is at this moment sub judice in 
Parliament, and we shall have occasion to revert to it in 
future Gazettes.—Ed, L. G. : 


employed, and describing the metals used as con- 
ductors, the particular battery adopted for working 
the telegraphs was explained: it is what is called 
an ordinary acid battery; it is a trough of 12 or 
24 cells, with slate partitions, protected by marine 
glue, or other waterproof cement; the metals are 
copper and amalgamated zinc; the trough is filled 
with fine siliceous sand, which is. moistened with 
acid water. With a little attention, these batteries 
last for several months. Extracts were read from 
the following table, shewing the number of weeks 
some had lasted : 





Station. From To 








Bricklayers’ Arms.|Sept.1846 to May1847 
New Cross. May », Jan. 36) 
Tunnel,North end./March 
‘é South. March 
Merstham. October 
‘” October Apri 24 

Edenbridge. June 40 
Penshurst. June 38) 
C eep mo Wells. |Nov. 26)Still in use. 
East Farleigh. Sept. 35)Still in use. 
Nov. 27\Still in use. 
Pluckley. Sept 36) Still in use. 
Canterbury. J > 
Margate. Nov. 
Hythe. Sept. 34)/Still in use. 

Folkstone. Sept. o 36;Still in use. 
4 = Oct. 1 . 35/Still in use. 


» Jan. I}. 
» March ~ One year. 
i 2 





Maidstone. 


25/Still in use. 











Loadsoftimber . . . . 862 
Double-needle instruments 31 
Single-needle instruments 23 
Alerams:. 2 08 ee 64 
Battery plates. ... . 1200 
Pounds of sulphuric acid . 14 
Telegraph stations . . . . 35 
Train signals per annum .. . 210,000 at ld. £875 
Service messages .. - 50,000 atls. 2500 
d £3315 
The value put upon the signals here is merely 
nominal, in order to shew what would be earned 
even at a low charge to the company. Besides 
the above, an enormous number of messages are 
necessarily sent on telegraph service alone. The 
public have made great use of the telegraphs since 
they have been open to them. Mr. Walker stated 
that complex and confused as the deflection of gal- 
vanometer needles may appear to the untutored 
eye, words and sentences are sent and received 
almost as quickly as they can be written down, 
He then mentioned that the instruments in ques- 
tion are erected by the telegraph Company, es. 
tablished in June 1846; that they were propric- 
tors of these and other patents, which they had 
applied to some 1200 miles of railway in this coun- 
try, as expressed in the following table: 





No. of 
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The only treatment to which the above batteries 
were subjected during the intervals given was the 
occasional addition of a little acid water; and in 
some cases the dirty surface was removed from the 
sand ; and after pumping over to wash the remain- 
ing sand, fresh was placed in, and acid water added. 
Some of the batteries—at the tunnels, for instance, 
and Folkstone—are very hard worked. 

Specimens were in the room of the various earthen- 
ware insulators and iron winders employed for the 
out-door work. A large plan of the telegraph 
arrangements on the South Eastern lines was sus- 
pended, by means of which Mr. Walker pointed 
out the uses of the several wires now so familiar 
to railway-travellers, and the facilities of commu- 
nication thus afforded. From London to Dover, 
88 miles, there are four wires; Nos. 1 and 2 extend 
the whole distance in an uninterrupted circuit, 
having instruments at the chief stations only: this 
is a series of six, affording direct intercommunica- 
tion between all the main line first-class stations. 
Wires 3 and 4 also extend the whole distance; but 
they are terminated at intervals, so that the line is 
subdivided into groups: these groups, of from 3 to 
6 stations, terminate in first-class stations, and in- 
clude the intermediate smaller stations. The sub- 
divisions are Reigate, Tonbridge, Paddock Wood, 
and Ashford. The London end of the line ter- 
minates either at London Bridge or Bricklayers’ 
Arms, according as one or other is required. There 
is also a branch communication between London 
and Bricklayers’ Arms. 

At Tonbridge there are branch lines to Maid- 
stone and Tonbridge Wells, together with commu- 
nications to the residence of the superintendent 
and to the laboratory. At Ashford there is a 
branch to Ramsgate; on which branch are two 
others—one to Margate, the other to Deal, which 


latter is now on the eve ofbeingopened. At Folk-'. 


stone is a branch to the harbour. The annexed 


table contains a few particulars of the establish- |. 


ment of these telegraphs: 
1845. March . . Maidstone branch opened, 
1846. Jan. 1 hrough communication between 
London and Dover. 

»  Feb.16 . Messages entered. 
>  Junel.. Main line complete. 
»  July6 .. Trains signalled. 
»  Sept.1. . Paid messages allowed to be sent. 


From which it will be seen that the plans are only 
very recently brought to a state of maturity. The 
following are authentic statements of the establish- 
ment itself, and of the amount of work done : 


Miles ofrailway .. . .. 150 
Milesofwire ...... 575 
Tons ofwire . . See ge 29 





10 
64 
60 
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Double. 
10 
31 
55 
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396 
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516 
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70 
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anchester and Leeds 


London and Cro: ’ on” 
Hull and Bridlington 


North Briti 


Bradford and Leeds 
Dit 
Edi 


South Western . 
South Eastern 
Blackwall \ 
Eastern Counties 
Eastern Union 
Norfolk 

M 

York and North Mi 
Hull, 

York and 
Sheffield and M 
Great Western 
South Devon 





The above table is as nearly correct as possible, 
considering that every day is adding to, or varying 
the arrangements. The following extracts were 
made from the table, to shew that there is a com~ 
plete line of telegraph from London to Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith, a few miles being still in hand, From 
Nine-Elms, across Waterloo Bridge to the Strand, 
the wires are taken in tubing enclosed in irom 
pipes; such is also the case between the- Strand 
and the Admiralty, so that the Admizalty, are now 
in complete telegraph communication. with. Gow 
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port. With respect to the cost, it depends on the 
number of wires and weight of timber, and will 
vary from 80/. to 250/. per mile. 

Course of Line of Telegraphs from Dover, &c. to Edinburgh. 





re Branches. 





Dover 
South 
Eastern 


South 
Western 
Nine Elms to Strand and 
Admiralty, to Slough, 
to Colchester, and 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 


Norwich, Yarmouth, 
wwestofft. 
Northampton and Wol- 
verton. 

Rugby. 

Nottingham & Lincoln. 
Birmingham. 
Manchester, Bradford. 


Scarborough, 
Richmond, 





ic 64 
Edinburgh ,...| ¥ Haddington. 


Dalkeith 








In conclusion, Mr. Walker wished it to be un- 
derstood that all the statements he had put forward 
respecting the instruments were descriptions not 
of what they are able to do, but what they -are 
doing, at least on the South-Eastern line, every 
day and every hour. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

June 1st.—Sir J. Rennie, president, in the chair. 
The paper read was, “ An account of the iron 
barque Joseph, of Liverpool, by Capt. Masters,”’ 
who commanded her in the voyages she has made. 
The subject of iron vessels is one of great impor- 
tance, and the use of that material in naval archi- 
tecture has been steadily advancing since it was 
introduced for sea-going vessels by Mr. Manby in 
the steamer named after him in 1821, and which 
was the only vessel that ever conveyed a cargo 
direct between London and Paris without tran- 
shipment. Sanguine hopes had been entertained 
of introducing iron for vessels of war, but it ap- 
pears from the partial accounts that have been 
made public of the results of the experiments at 
Woolwich and elsewhere, that the effect of cannon 
shot on iron vessels is more destructive than upon 
‘timber; and as yet, as far as we know, there has 
been no practical application of kamptulicon. The 
paper read was a plain and somewhat dry specifi- 
cation of the construction of the vessel, which will, 
however, when printed in extenso in the minutes of 
proceedings, be extremely useful. It was illustra- 
ted by drawings of the vessel, and of her rigging, 
which possessed peculiarities, and also by several 
tables for the corrections of the compasses. The 
paper announced to be read at the next meeting 
was, “ On the expansive action of steam,” by J. 
M. Heppel. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CamBripaR. Chancellor's English Medallist. — The gold 
medal conferred annually upon a resident Undergraduate, 
who shall compose in English the best ode or best poem 
in heroic verse, was awarded to Henry Day, scholar of 
Trinity Hall, subject, “‘ Sir Thomas More.” 

Camden Medallist.—The Camden medal for the best 
exercise composed in in hexameter verse, subject, 
“Ecclesia Cathedralis nuper apud Indus exstructa,”’ was 
awarded to J. C. Wright, of King’s College, Browne’s 
Medallist, 1845 and 1846; Camden Medallist, 1846. 

May 26th.—The following d were conferred : 

Master of Arts.—T. Watson, College. 

Hon. Master of Arts.—The Hon. C. F. Spencer, Clare 
Hall, son of Earl Spencer. 

Bachelors of Arts. —H. F. Radford, T. C. Rawsthorne, 
W. T. Blathwayt, Trinity College ; W. W. Williams, J. 
Gordon, W. H. Smithers, St. John’s College G. Dance, 
St. Peter’s College; E. 8. Daniel, 8. B. Sellers, Corpus 
Christi oe A. C. Hotchkys, Pembroke College; N. 
Cooper, J. Watson, T. W. Morley; R. T. Richards, Em- 


manuel Coli ; C. Bailey, Catharine Hall; G. T..Gordon, 
R. Pollard, Jesus College; 8. Cracknall, 8. R. Davies, 
Queen’s College. 

Ad eundem.—B. 8. Watson, St. John’s Coll.; W. Smyth, 
M.A., Brazenose College, Oxford. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


WE promised in our brief report of the anniver- 
sary meeting of this Society, on the 29th of April, 
a more complete notice of the address of the pre- 
sident, Mr. H. Hallam, which we are now happy 
to have it in our power to lay before our readers. 
Every thing which falls from so high a literary 
authority must, we think, deserve public conside- 
tation. Mr. Hallam observed: “ It is satisfactory 
to repeat what you have already heard from the 
secretary, that our losses by death during the past 
year have been Jess numerous than they have some- 
times proved; and that the number of those who 
have been added by election to the Society consi- 
derably exceeds that of those who have been with- 
drawn from us. Still it must be confessed that the 
Royal Society of Literature has not made that 
progress which the importance of its objects, and, 
we may fairly add, the success with which it has 
pursued them, might entitle us to expect. The 
great variety of literary and scientific institutions 
which now exist in the metropolis has, doubtless, 
checked the advance of each, separately taken, 
with the exception of a few which, by their anti- 
quity or peculiar privileges, have acquired a pro- 
minent distinction with the public. The reduction 
of our terms of admission has perhaps already be- 
gun to work some effect; and we may entertain a 
reasonable hope that this will become more sensi- 
ble in the course of time. Among the few fellows 
of the Society whom we have to regret during the 
past year, the most distinguished name is that of a 
veteran in English history, Mr. Sharon Turner. 
The first volume of Mr. Turner’s ‘ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons’ appeared in 1799 ; the next in 1801; 
and the work was completed in 1805. The sur- 
viving authors of the eighteenth century are few; 
and perhaps Mr. Turner has left none who, in a 
laborious and learned research, had attained emi- 
nence at so distant a time. It may justly be said 
that his Anglo-Saxon history made an epoch in 
that department of literature. Our early writers 
had passed rapidly over the period before the Nor- 
man Conquest, or had confined their researches to 
insulated illustrations. The then recent history 
by Dr. Henry had obtained some reputation, yet 
its meagreness must be evident to any one who 
compares it with that of Mr. Turner. The dili- 
gence of our late colleague left nothing untouched : 
he was among the first who, in a general history, 
almost exhausted the manuscript treasures of pub- 
lic libraries; and by the multitude of his quotations 
and references, he has set an example of affording 
means of verification, as well as of guiding the stu- 
dent in the same path of inquiry. The ‘ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons’ will probably not be super- 
seded by any single work; though much has been 
since added to our knowledge, and though some 
deficiencies in the execution may be supplied. 
Mr. Turner was conversant with the Anglo-Saxon 
literature, as well as civil history; but, though a 
lawyer by profession, he seems to have bestowed 
less pains on the legal and constitutional portion 
of his general plan.”’ 

[He noticed Mr. Turner’s subsequent publica- 
tions; and Dr. Bostock, of whom a short memoir 
was given in the Literary Gazetie; and the Rev. 
Dr. Parsons, an aged honorary associate, whose 
death had also occurred since last anniversary. 
When assuming more general topics, he observed : | 

“ The inquisitive spirit of Europe has turned of 
late yeats with a continually increasing ardour to- 
wards the ancient history of nations long regarded 
with an indefinite or mysterious veneration, but 
surrendered in general to the domain of uncertain 
tradition or speculative hypothesis. The great 
discoveries to which Young led the way, which 
Champollion brought to light, and which have been 





successfully followed up by later inquiries, have 





set out, as it were, by metes or bounds, the waste 
lands of primeval history, and established not only 
determinate truth, but even chronological exact- 
ness, over many centuries of Egyptian civilisation. 
Nor are there wanting the strongest reasons to 
believe that a monarchy hardly less renowned than 
the Egyptian, and, if possible, still less within the 
limits of certain knowledge, that of Assyria, will 
be brought before our eyes in a far more definite 
outline than the dim shadows which have hitherto 
enveloped it permit us yet to perceive. It has 
been of late a favourite object with our own contri- 
butors to illustrate Egyptian antiquity. In com- 
parison with the revelations of those primitive 
ages which the monuments of Egypt have made 
under the hands of acute and laborious men, the 
petty illustrations of Greek archzology, which re- 
main as the gleanings of a vast harvest, valuable 
as we may justly think them in themselves, sink 
into relative insignificance. We cannot, therefore, 
in my judgment, regret in the slightest degree that 
Hellas has, for the time at least, given way to the 
parent, as some would say, of its civilisation, its 
arts, and its philosophy,—to a land, at least, in 
which these flourished at a much earlier era than 
in Greece.” 

Mr. Hallam next adverted to the papers read 
before the Society, all of which have been fully 
reported in this Journal, and therefore need not be 
recapitulated, even with his cogent remarks. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

June 3d.—Sir R. H. Inglis, V.P., in the chair. A 
description of the figures on the ivory casket ex- 
hibited at the last meeting, by Mr. L. W. Steven- 
son, of Norwich, was read. The Dean of Hereford 
exhibited a curious chalice and paten, apparently 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century, pre- 
served in a small and obscure church in Hereford- 
shire. The first part of a paper, by Mr. Hallam, 
on the title of Bretwalda among the Anglo Saxons, 
was read. Mr. Hallam pointed out that there were 
several difficulties involved in the interpretation of 
this title, which a correspondent, distinguished by 
his knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language, at- 
tempted to dispel by supposing that the title did 
not mean “ruler of the Britons,” but that it was 
simply brettawalda, the noble ruler. Mr. Hallam, 
however, shewed that this explanation was not ad- 
missible. The paper was read in a low voice, and 
we had some difficulty in following it; but, as it has 
only been partly read, we will endeavour to give a 
fuller report of the whole next week. At the end 
of the meeting, a discussion arose relating to the 
ancient chalice exhibited by the Dean of Hereford. 
It was announced from the chair, that next Thurs- 
day, after the conclusion of Mr. Hallam’s paper, 
some remarks by Mr. Wright on the literary his- 
tory of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the 
Britons would be read. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
May 28ih.—After the announcement of new elec- 
tions, and the enumeration of presents, the pil- 
grim’s signs in jet, a number of medieval rings 
dug up at Chesterford in Essex, and some other 
objects of antiquity mentioned last week in our re- 
port of the previous meeting of council, were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Isaacs, the Hon. Mr. Neville, Mr. 
Stubbes of Boulogne, &c. Mr. Purland exhibited 
the heel-bone of King Edward IV., and stated that 
in 1789, when Mr. Emblen the builder was engaged 
in forming a new vault for the present Royal family, 
in excavating under St, George’s Chapel, he met 
with the coffin of Edward IV., and before the au- 
thorities reached the spot, the lid was removed. 
One John Hall carried away a heel-bone, which 
passed through the hands of a gentlem&n vf Slough 
into those of the present possessor. Mr. Syer 
Cuming read a long and interesting paper on 
phonic horns, being the continuation of a paper on 
a similar subject, read before the Association a few 
weeks ago. He traced the use of the trumpet made 
of horn, through different ages, and among different 
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peoples; and exhibited, in illustration, a number 
of curious specimens, as well as drawings. It 
would not be easy to abridge satisfactorily a paper 
like this at a short notice, and our space this week 
will only allow us to speak of it briefly. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew read a number of letters by Mr. Dennet and 
Mr. Barton, of the Isle of Wight, on the mural 
paintings in Shorwell Church, Isle of Wight, the 
lamentable destruction of which, we have alluded 
to in our last report.* A fac-simile, by Mr. Barton, 
the size of the original, was exhibited, which was 
sufficient to raise a high estimate of the style and 
character of the whole. The “ Last Judgment,” 
which was so ruthlessly destroyed, is described by 
Mr. Barton as an artistical composition of a very 
high order. A discussion arose on the subjects 
treated in the compartments of the fac-simile (which 
we believe will be engraved by the Association), 
and a strong feeling was expressed on the conduct 
of the authorities in causing these interesting 
Monuments to be destroyed. One gentleman 
stated that he understood that they began rudely 
to rub out the painting now exhibited, while Mr. 
Barton was in the act of drawing it, and would 
not wait till he had finished. Mr. M. A. Lower 
exhibited a rubbing of a monumental brass, to 
Mayster Richard Idon, parson of Clayton and Py- 
combe, 1523, in the chancel of Clayton Church, 
Sussex, and rubbings of some early inscriptions, 
&c. The late hour rendered it necessary to post- 
pone the reading of several papers; among which 
was that by M. De Gerville, on the “ Mission of 
St. Magloire.” 


LITNRARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.— Entomological, 8 p.m.; Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.at. ; Civil Engi- 
neers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 84 p.m.; Syro- tian, 74 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 P.M. ; logical, 84 
P.M.; Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.; Ethnological, 8 p.m.; Lite- 
| Fund, 3 P.M. 

hursday. — Royal, 8} P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Friday. — Astronomical, 8 p.m.; British Archeological, 
por Philological, 8 p.m.; Royal Institution, Mr. Fara- 
“On the eer te J P.M. 
Saturday.—Royal ic, 3$ P.M. 
PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
No. 148. “ A Scriptural subject,” by C. W. Cope, 
—continues his name before the public with credit; 
in No. 275, “ The Pulse,” by J. Hollins, is a 
highly-finished transcript of a passage in the Sen- 
timental Journey, and 870 a very good portrait of 
R.G.Talbot, Esq. No. 155, No. 281, C. Manby, Esq., 
Secretary to the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
No. 553, Mrs. Tennent, are favourable examples 
of the skill in portraiture of Mr. N. J. Crowley. 

No. 272. ‘* Beagles,” C. Josi,~are most natural 
dogs, well studied, and look and action truly copied. 

No. 298. “ Juliet in the Tomb of the Capulets,”’ 
—is a picture of poetical feeling by F. Williams; 
301, “ A Vision of Happiness,” by E. V. Rippin- 
gille, from a Poem by the Painter, is terribly red 
for “ a bright vision,” but also poetic in character. 

No. 371. “ Vingt-un and Major ;”—an admira- 
ble animal piece by A. Cooper; and 372, “ High- 
land Gillies with Game,” a clever specimen of the 
talents of R. R. M‘Ian, ever so completely at home 
in Highland subjects. 

No. 421. ‘“‘The Burial of Charles I.” A. John- 
ston falls rather short of his deserved reputation, 
being somewhat formal and mechanical. Still it 

es considerable merits as a historical essay. 

No. 423. “ Practising the Anthem,” C. H. Lear, 
is a complete return to the early German school. 

No, 438. ‘‘ From the Lake, just shot,”’ G. Lance, 
—one of the excellent still-life pieces of the artist 
whose friits are edible, flowers smellable, and lake 

roductions far more real than ever Southey or 
ordsworth imagined. 


* Copied into the Morni 
papers, as is almost inva 
Gazette, without a syllable 
source, Zid, Lit, Gas. 
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No. 444 is a very attractive “ Study of Children,” 
by J. W. King. 

No. 457. “ A Scene on the East Coast of Scot- 
land,’’ E. Gudin,—is an ambitious landscape, some- 
what heterogeneous, but with striking attractions. 
The sea and sky towards the right are thoroughly 
wild and Scottish, The rocks and disposition of 
the sea-fowl on the other hand and foreground 
seem to belong to a picture of another kind. Still 
they are so well executed that we cannot help re- 
ceiving the whole as an able work of art. 

No. 484. “The Christian Church during the 
Imperial persecutions of Rome,” F. R. Pickersgill, 
—is an idea taken from a publication recently re- 
viewed in the Literary Gazette (Maitland’s), and 
might have been engraved as one of its plates. It 
realises the description with much talent. 

No. 490, from the “Fair Maid of Perth,” by 
R. S. Lauder, is an interesting and pleasing com- 
position. The two females listening by the dun- 
geon-wall are truthfully conceived. 

No. 515. “The Deserter’s Home. R. Red- 
grave.—Represents a scene of domestic alarm in 
a characteristic style. The look-out is better than 
the principal actor, whose fear is the most exag- 
gerated, and therefore the worst part of the pic- 
ture. 

No. 540. “Quitting the Manse.’—A Free- 
Church minister, with his family, leaving his 
parishioners, is a national picture, and well em- 
bodies national characters and circumstances. The 
event is told emphatically ; and the various emo- 
tions of the parties, from the oldest to the youngest, 
are ably portrayed. They are, perhaps, a little 
common-place, but they are not the less correct. 

No. 547. A Civic piece of portraiture connected 
with the City of London School, and consisting of 
Francis Hobler, Esq. and other personages en- 
dowing scholarships :—a solid and meritorious 
performance to ee the memory of the trans- 
action. By E. U. Eddis. 

No. 555, “ The Laird of Milnwood’s Dinner 


interrupted by Claverhouse’s Dragoons,” A. Fra- 
ser; and an excellent canvass page out of Old 
Mortality. 
No. 556. 
Kennedy.—The Goatherd is a Caliban - looking 
fellow, but looking at ladies in a strangely nude 
state, and attitudes which must fix the attentive 


“The Italian Goatherd.”’ W. D. 


astonishment of even a more stolid being. ‘I'hey 
are like little Etty’s. 

No. 575. “The Royal Hunt.” R. B. Davis.— 
Accurate, we are sure, in every particular. Every 
person and animal true to the reality. 

No. 610. “ A Highland Whisky-still.” Another 
of M‘Ian’s clever wild scenes; and 620, “‘ The Duc 
de Sully bringing New Year’s Gifts to Henri 
Quatre,’”’ its clever contrast in civilisation and 
courtier-like costume and action, by W. Carpenter, 
jun. The same may be said of No. 634, “ The 
Beauties of the Court of Charles II.,” by T. J. 
Barker. But the gem of this (the Octagon) room 
is 666, “ Instruction,’ by T. Webster. The sleepi- 
ness of the aged instructress, and the natural air 
of her pupil, cannot be surpassed. This little gem 
is one of the boasts of the year. 

We have now run over the principal paintings, 
and shall pay our respects to the other departments 
hereafter. 


BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 
We have visited the 1000/. competition pictures of 
the “ Baptism of Christ,” of which there are eleven 
exhibited at the (quondam) Chinese Gallery. Only 
two of the number appear to us to have merit 
enough to entitle them to have been hung up. 
These are marked No. 7, by Mr. John Wood; and 
No. 9, by Mr. Ziegler. The former is by far the 
finest composition, well balanced on either side; 
and the two principal figures well disposed in the 
centre, though, we are inclined to think, a little 
theatrical in action. The solemnity and import- 
ance of the rite required the utmost simplicity and 


able artist’s opinion coincided with ours. The 
variety of character and expression in the witness. 
ing groups do credit to his pencil, and shew that 
he has looked at the cartoons with a judicious eye, 
The latter is well put together in an artistical man. 
ner on the right side, and the Christ and St. John 
are executed in a good style. On the left the sub. 
ject is weaker. There is an exaggerated figure, 
almost a caricature resemblance, of the popular 
writer, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, which detracts from 
the merit on the other hand. The rest of these 
productions reflect sadly on our native school; and 
the piece between Nos. 7 and 9 is about the most 
wondrous absurdity we ever saw. Bad as some of 
its companions are, it beats them hollow in every 
respect. 








FPOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, June 1, 1847, 

Arter having been sometime fraught with doubt, 
and almost torpid, the success, first due to surprise, 
obtained by the work of M. de Lamartine, has re- 
ceived, as it were, a new impetus. It has now be- 
come,—we owe to truth this unsuspicious testimony 
on our part,—has now become the popular book, 
the Lion book of the season. This popularity has 
not dazzled us more than is warranted by reason, 
and we can full well discern the faults to which the 
writer is indebted for it, and the qualities in spite 
of which he has obtained it. I have already quoted 
the portrait of Mdme. de Staél as a sample of the 
first. ‘The arrest of Madame Roland is a model of 
the second. The author has previously narrated 
that of Roland, ordered by the triumphant Mon- 
tagne, after the insurrection of the 3lst May. He 
then adds: ‘* Madame Roland fortifies herself with 
all the indignation which the consciousness of vio- 
lated right and the dangers of her husband can 
inspire. She hastily pens a letter to the Conven- 
tion toclaim revenge. She further writes a note to 
the president, and begs that he will cause her to be 
admitted in person at the bar of the house. She then 
quickly takes up a chance vehicle and drives to the 
Tuileries. The mob and the troops filled the court- 
yard. She draws her veil over her face in the 
fear of being recognised by her enemies. At first 
pushed aside by the sentinels, she contrives, by 
dint of persistance and shrewd tact, to gain admit- 
tance into the petitioners’ lobby. From thence, dur- 
ing hours ofagony, she hears the deadened report of 
the tumult in the house, and the vociferations of 
the galleries, who assail her friends with invectives 
and applaud her enemies. She sends in her note 
to the president by a deputy of the Plaine,* named 
Roze, who recognises and befriends her. Roze 
returns after a long time of expectation. Roze 
conducts Vergniaud to her,—Vergniaud, the most 
eloquent of the Girondins. Madame Roland aod 
Vergniaud converse apart, while their party is 
fast crumbling away. ‘ Gain admittance for me; 
let me obtain leave to speak,’ says the coura- 
geous woman to him; ‘I will give forcible utter- 
ance to truths, which shall not be useless for the 
Republic, and which shall awaken the Conven- 
tion from its stupor. One example of courage may 
bring a nation to shame.’ The eloquence she felt 
within her deluded her as to the cowardice of as- 
semblies. Verginand deeply lamented over that 
illusion, dissuaded her from her design, pressed 
her hands within his as for a last adieu, and re- 
turned to the house, much moved and strengthened, 
to answer Robespierre.” 

M. de Lamartine follows his heroine step by step, 
while she wanders in Paris, in search of her bus- 
band, who, every hour, circumvented by the satel- 
lites of the Jacobin police, ed his disguise 
and his place of retreat: at last she finds him, 
throws herself in his arms, rejoices in seeing bim 
still in Jiberty, and returns to the Convention, (0 
which she is determined to force her way : 

“ Night had returned since about two hours,” 


® The moderate deputies were thus called in contradis- 








dignity; but this could easily be remedied if the 
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continues the poet-historian; “this woman wan- 
ders alone through the illuminated streets, without 
knowing for which party this illumination denotes 
triumph. Having reached the Carrousel, where 
40,000 men shortly before were encamped, and 
where a dense mob but now moved its masses, 
she finds the place empty and silent; a few stra 
sentinels alone guard the doors of the national 
palace. The sitting was concluded. She questions 
agroup of sans-culoties, who were keeping guard 
round acannon. They inform her in accents of 
joy, which they imagined to be shared by her, that 
the commission of the “‘ Twelve”’ is dissolved ; that 
this sacrifice has reconciled the patriots; that Paris 
has saved the Republic; that the reign of traitors 
is at an end; and that the victorious municipality 
will not delay the arrest of the ‘“ Twenty-two.” 
She returns home in consternation. She embraces 
her sleeping daughter, and deliberates whether she 
will elude arrest by flight. The retreat in which 
her husband is hidd t 1 them both. 
The only retreat she could obtain, besides this 
one, would accredit against her virtue, calumnies 
which her purity dreaded more than death. She 
determines, then, upon awaiting her fate, and brav- 
ing it in the home of her life as a wife and a mo- 
ther....,. She had for a long time past strengthened 
her soul against persecution, and even against as- 
sassination. She regretted nought in this life but 
her daughter, in whom she could see dawning the 
first germ of her own talents, with a stronger and 
more serene sense of reason to subdue her passions. 
She had some true friends, to whom she could be- 
queath the treasure of a mother. Tranquil on that 
head, she was prepared for any event. The blood 
of a second Lucretia frightened not her imagina- 
tion, so that it should imbue the standard of the 
Republic. In this resolution she sat down to write 
an account for Roland, of the results of her day’s 
exertions. Worn with fatigue and anxiety, en- 
dured throughout the day, she had just fallen in a 
lumber, when s of the Section, forcing 
their way into her house, caused her to be suddenly 
awakened by her maid. She rose, and understand- 
ing her fate beforehand, she dressed decently, and 
packed up a small bundle of the most necessary 
articles of apparel, as ifshe were leaving her house 
for ever. The members of the Section awaited her 
in her drawing-room. They shewed her the order 
of arrest, issued by the Commune against her. 
She begged to be allowed a few minutes,’ that 
she might, by a note, apprise a friend of her situa- 
tion, and recommend her daughter to him. This 
was granted to her: but the chief of the Section- 
naires having insisted upon reading her note, and 
upon being informed of the name of the friend to 
whom she addressed it, she tore her letter with in- 
dignation; preferring separation, without even a 
farewell, to denouncing a friendship which might 
be construed into crime. At the dawn of day she 
was torn away from her daughter and her weeping 
domestics. ‘How much you are beloved,’ said to 
her, with surprise, one of the Sectionnaires, who 
had never seen in the lovely sensitive woman but 
the head of a hated and calumniated party. ‘’Tis 
that I have loved,’ answered Madame Roland, with 
a pride full of tenderness. 

“She was thrown in a carriage surrounded by 
gendarmes; the mob and the women of the street, 
gathered together since the morning by the spec- 
tacle of this arrest, followed the carriage with 
cries, ‘To the guillotine!’ Mobs have ever liked 
to see the fall of every thing. A commissary 
of the Commune enquired of Madame Roland 
if she desired that the glasses of the carriage 
should be drawn up, to spare her these vocifera- 
tions, and the sight of the people. She proudly 
refused. ‘You have more strength of character 
than most men,’ said the commissary: ‘ you 
calmly await justice.’ ‘Justice!’ she answered ; 
‘if justice existed, I should not be here. I will 
go to the scaffold as I go to prison. I scorn life.’ 
—The doors of the prison closed upor her.’’* 


* Histoire des Girondins, livre xlii., tom, yi., pp. 121-127, 











You will doubtless, as well as I, admire this 
succession of dramatic scenes, simply and ener- 
getically sketched. With the volume before your 
eyes, you will admire the brilliancy of certain sen- 
tences; the depth (sometimes fallacious) of certain 
aphorisms, as in the following: ‘‘ Virtue and glory 


y | in revolutions shine sometimes on the scaffold— 


never beside it.’’ You will also, I think, regret 
with me some metaphors in bad taste which mar 
the sublimity of certain pictures. For instance, 
when he narrates the death of the old general, 
Custine, decapitated notwithstanding his numerous 
services, and whose death was “the first great in- 
gratitude of the Revolution,” M. de Lamartine 
represents him mounting the scaffold, and “ gazing 
for a moment on the knife as if it were the bayonet 
of his country.’ Has ever an image been “used 
more misplaced, more puerile, and more false ? 

I do not like either, in the picture of Marie An- 
toinette marching to death, this sentence full of 
pretension: “ Her eyes, red and swollen, although 
dry, betrayed the inundations of a grief which had 
exhausted its tears.’ 

Allow me to gather for you in the current of our 
translations—a turbid current, if ever there was 
one—the pretty song of Heine : 

“ Three joyous fellows were sitting at a table at 
the inn of the ‘ Lamb’ at Kehl, eating and drink- 
ing; and while draining a last bottle, they be- 
gan indulging in wishes. It was determined that 
each should express a wish. He who should give ut- 
terance to the best would be held free of his share 
of the expense. The first, opening the debate, ‘I 
desire, then,’ he said, ‘ that all the ditches of the 
fortifications of Strasbourg and Kehl be filled with 
fine needles, and that each of these needles be placed 
in the hands of a tailor, and that each of these 
tailors be occupied from morning to night during a 
whole year in making great bags, each of a size to 
contain a hectolitre, and if at the end of that time 
all these bags were filled with doubloons belong- 
ing to me, I should consider myself satisfied.’ The 
second said in his turn; ‘I, for my part, would de- 
sire that the Cathedral of Strasbourg be wholly 
filled up to the topmost part of its steeple, without 
the slightest spare space, with bank-notes payable 
to me, written on the finest paper, and that each of 
these bank-notes be equal in amount to the contefits 
of all the bags, and that the whole be mine.’ ‘And 
I,’ said the third, ‘I wish that you two may 
obtain the accomplishment of your wishes ; that the 
very next night the executioner may seek you out 
to hang you, and that I may be your sole legatee.’ 
The third was the man who left the inn without 
paying.” 

I abound in quotations, you will say; ‘tis that 
news do not abound. In the fine arts there is no- 
thing mentioned, save a ministerial order which 
entrusts to one single sculptor, M. Simart, the 
ten bassi-relievi to be executed on the tomb of Na- 
poleon. It is universally thought that the 200,000 
francs [8000/.] thus bestowed on one man had been 
better dispensed among several artists, whose emu- 
lation would thus have been excited, and whose 
talents would have been developed. 

People have also been busy with the departure 
of Mdme. Volnys, a comedian of the Théatre Fran- 
gais, whom Russia seduces away from us by dint of 
roubles. A host of débutantes have come to the 
Opera to dispute the succession of Mdme. Stolz, the 
favourite whose abdication I mentioned to you, 
Not one of these young nightingales has yet at- 
tracted much attention. 

The theatre of the Gaité has produced a big 
melodrama—a very tedious one—of which the 
Etrangleurs de Londres, the Burkers, as you term 
them, form the staple, or rather the pretext. The 
public, which is well nigh smothered out of the 
theatre, has no great desire to go and see the 
heroes of this drama smothered therein. 

Malle. Rachel, before leaving for Liege and Am- 
sterdam, where she will spend part of her leave of 
absence, bethought herself of selling her furniture. 





It is said, that, taking this opportunity, she has rid 


herself of a multitude of presents, which, owing to 
prodigious diversity in origin, constituted a mu- 
seum of curiosities by far too curious. “ Every 
thing leads us to hope,” says on this subject a semi- 
serious paper, “‘ that Mdile. Rachel will henceforth 
add to her other industrial arts, dealing in furni- 
ture, which she has just undertaken with the 
greatest success.” 

Much is also said about some worldly mysteries 
which will be dragged to light one of these days: 
a dispute which a Prince of the blood royal is sup- 
mt to have had with one of our oldest Generals. 
His Royal Highness is—so it is said—under arrest. 
People also talk of a great lady, who, like Madame 
Lafarge, is supposed to have disposed of her hus- 
band. In fact, there are many other stories afloat 
of the same kind. But what is the use of talking 
about them? 


SYRIA. 
Damascus, May 1, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—In my letter from Cairo I omitted te 
mention the discovery of a mummy-pit at Saccara, 
containing cats in a very perfect state of preserva- 
tion. From Cairo I crossed the desert to Gaza, 
where I found a quarantine of three days, and had 
to pay 100 piastres (about 20s.) for the miserable 
room I occupied during the time; a piece of mean- 
ness of which the Pacha of Egypt is not guilty in 
his quarantine establishments. All the parties 
crossing by Sinai and Petra escaped the quarantine 
at Hebron by the payment of backshish; and the 
same used to be the case at Gaza till within q few 
months since, when a change took place in the 
management. I found Jerusalem very full of tra- 
vellers, principally English, whe made a very fair 
show among the Easter pilgrims this year. 

The liberal spirit I mentioned in my former let- 
ter as existing in Constantinople has not yet found 
its way into the more distant provinces. Admis- 
sion into the Mosque of Omar is still very difficult 
to obtain. An Austrian, during my stay in Jeru- 
salem, accomplished it by the process — simple 
enough if it can be reconciled with conscience—of 
going before the Governor, and declaring himself a 
Mussulman. As an additional proof, permission 
has been recently refused to two scientific expedi- 
tions to explore the Dead Sea. From Jerusalem 
I went to Nazareth, and thence to Mount Carmel, 
where I took the liberty of copying the last inscrip- 
tion I found in the Album of its magnificent and 
hospitable convent: “ The religion of Nature and 
the religion of Christ being found here, all minor 
distinctions may be forgotten, and those who meet 
may feel as brethren. Harriet MARTINEAU.” 
Miss Martineau, by the by, along with her party, 
after their voyage up the Nile, crossed the desert 
by Sinai and Petra, and, after a short stay in Je+ 
rusalem, proceeded to Damascus; and after visit- 
ing Baalbec and the Cedars, intend returning to 
England by the packet of 16th inst. from Beyrout. 

From Carmel I went on to Damascus, whence I 
intended making an excursion to Palmyra; but 
after having made the agreement with the sheikh 
(who in the first instance demanded 40/. per head, 
but at last agreed to take myself and another for 
10/. per head, he finding horses, and every thing 
except food), I have been unfortunately prevented 
by illness from accomplishing the undertaking. 
The route is now perfectly safe, and a large party 
might probably make an agreement on rather better 
terms than those mentioned above. The route, 
however, by Jerash, and the east bank of the Jor- 
dan, is not at present considered safe.—TI am, &c. 


CEYLON. 
WE perceive from a perusal of Ceylon papers 
brought by the last overland despatch, that Sir 
Colin Campbell had handed over the government 
on the 16th of April to Sir J. Emerson Tennant. 
It is sincerely to be hoped, for the interests of this 
splendid dependency of the crown, that although 
on the arrival of Lord Torrington, Sir J. E. T. will 





revert to his position as colonial secretary, he will 
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remain in the colony, and by his talents and energy | 
aid in carrying out those measures of colonial re- 
form, which he has, we have reason to know, sub- 
mitted for the approval of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment. With a young, active, and energetic governor, 
such as Lord Torrington, and with so able a coad- 
jutor as Sir J. E. Tennant, Ceylon must continue 
to prosper. We could hardly have believed, had 
we not perused Sir J. E. Tennant’s speech at a 
dinner given by the community of Colombo to Sir 
C. Campbell, that the advance of the island could 
have been so rapid as it has been within the last 
five years. 

The value of property and buildings has been 
augmented 500 per cent within that period. The 
crown lands of the interior, which were before al- 
most unsaleable even at five shillings per acre, 
have been eagerly purchased, by thousands of 
acres, at twenty times that price. Emigrant la- 
bour (from the continent of India) has risen from 
2000 to 50,000 persons: more roads have been 
opened during the last five years than during the 
previous fifty. The amount of exports has risen 
50 per cent within the same interval, and the is- 
land imports have increased from 700,000 to one 
million and a half. Sir J. E. Tennant concluded a 
very eloquent address with the following words : 
“To see her (Ceylon) solitudes re-peopled, her 
forests disappearing, her plantations luxuriant, 
her produce abounding, her highways frequented, 
her harbours dense with the shipping of all na- 
tions, and her merchants and planters enjoying 
the golden rewards of enlightened enterprise, 
and honourable industry. But concurrent with 
this, he was eager to see the extension of that 
inclination to production and commerce which 
has recently been manifested by some of the 
wealthier and more energetic Singhalese—-and 
to see their capital, now secreted in clefts and 
hiding-places, dug from its depositories and ap- 
plied to such investments as may remunerate its 
owners by developing the riches of their native 
land. And above all, he longed to see a kindred 
impulse communicated to that mass of the popula- 
tion who are now sunk in sloth and apathy, con- 
tented with poverty amidst the opportunities of 
wealth, perverting to an apology for idleness those 
bounties of nature which Providence had designed 
as an incentive to exertion, and: regarding with 
criminal indifference the arrival and departure of 
those migratory immigrants who come to prose- 
cute here that industry which unhappily our own 
peasantry would despise ; and who go back to In- 
dia laden with the wages of labour, which should 
have been applied to enrich the natives of Ceylon. 
The consummation of those wishes may be still re- 
mote, but he (Sir E. Tennant) firmly believed that 
Providence had entrusted to their hands the means 
of their ultimate accomplishment, and by consider- 
ing all minor measures, and conducting all de- 
tailed legislation with a foresight to one great and 
paramount result, the regeneration of Ceylon may, 
at no very distant day, be ascribed to the prudence, 
the discernment and energy of her councils. Most 
imperfectly on their part, and most unworthily on 
his own, he (Sir E. Tennant) begged to offer his 
acknowledgments for the honour done to the exe- 
cutive and legislative bodies of the colony.” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE, 
Now so zealously employed in making himself ac- 
quainted with our institutions, arts, and manufac- 
tures, is a Prince of cultivated mind, and distin- 
guished by fine natural talent and amiability. He 
has been trained to the very best account by his 
Mentor and friend, Admiral Liitke, under whose 
orders the young prince has been serving, and ac- 
quired the rank of “ post-captain in the Russian 
navy.” As such he subscribed himself the other 
day when he visited the model-room of the Admir- 
alty, at Somerset House. He is “ titular Grand 
Admiral’’ of the imperial fleet ; and will, doubtless, 
become so in reality, if he pursue his naval career 





as successfully as he has hitherto done. Admiral 
Liitke, our readers know, is the famous circumna- 
vigator of the globe, who has added so much to our 
geographical knowledge by his discoveries in the 
North Pacific, &c. He is also one of the most 
distinguished Academicians of St. Petersburgh, and 
a great patron of science and literature. His.me- 
moirs on the tides are of the same high order as 
those of our most eminent mathematicians ; and as 
he has long been one of the honorary members of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, so has he 
been a chief founder of that of Petersburg, of which 
the Grand Duke Constantine is president. 

The imperial party will, we learn, remain in 
London about a fortnight, continuing no doubt 
as hitherto to gain golden opinions from every 
class of social life with which they mix, and then 
travel through the interior of England into Scot- 
land. Though less in stature, and only in his 
twentieth year, the Grand Duke is, as the Scotch 
say, “his father’s own son,” frank, manly, intelli- 
gent, and courteous. He has certainly made him- 
self very popular with all, and every where, in the 
very short space of time during which he has 
been amongst us. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV, DR. CHALMERS. 

Tuts earnest and pious clergyman, and most elo- 
quent preacher and public speaker, died suddenly 
on the night of the 30th ult., at his residence, 
Morningside, near Edinburgh. He went to bed 
in his usual health, and was found a corpse in the 
morning. He had returned on the preceding 
Friday from London, where he had been on Free- 
church parliamentary business. He was the author 
of many sermons, the Evidences of Christianity, and 
other publications. His pulpit eloquence made an 
intense sensation wherever he was heard. He was 
first professor of moral philosophy at St. Andrew’s, 
and subsequently of divinity in Edinburgh, from 
which chair he only retired on taking so leading a 
part in the secession from the established kirk, in 
1843. He was a man of great simplicity in cha- 
racter and manners; fervent in the cause of reli- 
gion, and highly esteemed, even by those who dif- 
fered from his views. He took a prominent part 
and interest in the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Glasgow. 


THOMAS HURST, ESQ., 
DuRING many years a partner in the firm of Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, died on the 
2d inst. in the Charter House ; to the refuge of which 
he was driven by his unfortunate connexion with 
the house of his brother, Hurst, Robinson, and 
Co., long and intimately connected with the publi- 
cations and speculations of Sir Walter Scott and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Mr. Hurst was, we believe, 
about 75 years of age. 

GUIDO SORELLI, 

Tue translator of Paradise Lost, and an elegant 
Italian scholar, died on the 28th ult., in Church 
Place, Piccadilly. 








THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket.— Who do they take me for ?—a little 
piece of one idea—was produced here on Tuesday, 
and afforded Mr. Hudson an opportunity of play- 
ing an Irish part, and sort of variety of Tim Moore. 
An artist is mistaken for the purchaser of a coun- 
try house, which he is commissioned to take (in 
picture); and sundry odd events consequently oc- 
cur. The thing is smart enough, and was per- 
formed in a lively manner. 

Princess’s.—Romance and Reality, very nicely got 
up, and of the French school of ight female mo- 
rality, was successfully performed here on Tues- 
day; and, owing to the excellent acting of Mrs. 
Sterling in the heroine, will, no doubt, have a run. 
She is but the indifferent wife of a day, and sus- 
ceptible of very romantic attachments to outside 
men, which places her in difficult positions, from 
which, however, she is ultimately relieved, and the 





right owner has his mare again, without actual 
guilt or injury. 

Lyceum.—The only novelty here has been a very 
angry dispute between a Mr. Strutt, one of the 
debenture holders of the theatre, and Mr. Walter 
Arnold, the holder of a large mortgage on the 
theatre. At a meeting of the parties the former 
made some violent assertions in regard to the con- 
duct of the latter, who has circulated a very con- 
clusive refutation of the charges, and will proceed 
against his accuser for libel. We have not room 


for the details; but certainly feel that the son of 
the old proprietor of the house has set himself 
above all suspicion by the manner in which he has 
met these injurious charges. 











MUSIC. 

Miss Maria B. Hawes’ Concert, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms last week, presented some points 
for remark. It was chiefly characterised by some 
exceedingly good glee-singing, without accom- 
paniment—a sort of music in which English 
people have always succeeded; and better suited 
to our national taste than the instrumento-vocal 
style of the Italian school, which has for so 
long expelled our madrigals, glees, catches, and 
canons, the very indigenous plants of our soil, 
which flourish as finer specimens than in any 
other. Why should the charming duets of Jack- 
son, or the fine glees of Wilbye, Webbe, Pax- 
ton, and Danby, or the canons of Hayes and Ar- 
nold, be forgotten by English singers for the sake 
of exhibiting their inferiority to the Italians in the 
peculiar music of that school. All are good in 
their way. The Italian fails in the English style; 
e.g. even Persiani is lost and ineffective in a ballad; 
without her fioriture she ceases to be a wonder: 
the English in the Italian, as the meritorious 
young lady Miss Sabilla Novello in “ Casta diva” 
at this concert. The German cannot sing the Ita- 
lian music, nor the Italian the German. On this 
occasion we had perfect English glee-singing by 
Miss Hawes, Miss Birch, Miss E. Birch, Phillips, 
Lockey, and Hobbs, and some very middling Ita- 
lian music by the very same performers; then a 
German song, very ineffectively done by Mr. 
Lockey; and the beautiful “ Una voce poco fa,” 
murdered by a very excellent vocalist in her proper 
walk, Madame Dorus Gras of the French school, 
who had previously delighted us with a romance 
from Les Mousquetaires. The successful and best- 
relished part of the concert was the glees and 
ballads. The concert was very fully and fashion- 
ably attended, and went off well. 

M. Jules Schulhoff’s Concert on Friday week, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, afforded us a better 
opportunity of hearing this pianoforte-player’s 
powers. M.Schulhoff displays all the noisy effects 
possible upon the instrument, with some redeeming 
points in his treatment of airs, some of which were 
very prettily rendered, but beyond this we could 
not perceive that he accomplished any great difii- 
culties or gave any excellent expression ; he played 
his own compositionsonly. The two Hellmesber- 
gers played Spohr’s duet from Op. 88, not at all 
satisfactorily ; hundreds of our own violinists would 
have played it better. The instrumental music was 
relieved by singing, by Miss Bassano, Mr. Bodda, 
Miss Messent, and Mad. Macfarren. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


COLLECTIONS FOR AN ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 
BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, ESQ.—NO. XII. 

Anstey (James). — Fellow of King’s College, 
B.A. in 1735, and M.A. in 1739. He was the 
author of some Latin verses in the congratulations 
of the University on the marriage of Anne, daughter 
of George IJ., with William of Austria, fol. Can- 
tab. 1733. 

Asutey (Tuomas).— Educated at Eton, and 
afterwards fellow of King’s College. He took the 
degree of B.D. in 1515, and D.D, in 1517, In 151/, 
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he obtained a license to travel, and spent nearly 
three years in Lorraine. On his return, at the lat- 
ter end of the year 1519, or the beginning of 1520, 
he was chosen Lady Margaret’s Professor of Di- 
vinity. 

peek (Jonn).—Admitted a pensioner of St. 
Peter’s College in 1696,* took the degree of B.A. 
in 1699, M.A. in 1703, and L.L.D. in 1710, and 
elected fellow of the College, May 11th, 1702. He 
was junior taxor in 1707; and on March 2lst, 
1713-14, a testimonial was drawn up by the Uni- 
versity officers, and forwarded to the Queen, recom- 
mending him for the vacant professorship of law, 
which was conferred upon him. This testimonial} 
describes him as “ a person of very good character 
in the University for his learning, virtue, and steady 
loyalty to the Queen's Majesty.” 

Austen (AnTHONY).—Of King’s College, B.A. 
in 1685. Author of some Latin verses in the 
“ Hymenzus Cantabrigiensis,” 4to, Cantab. 1683. 

AustTiInE (Rosert).—Of King’s College, B.D. 
in 1626, and D.D. in 1639. He is the author of 
some Latin verses in the “ Epithalmium Caroli et 
Henrice Marie,” 4to, Cantab. 1625, 

Axton (THomas). — Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, and took his degree of B.A. in 1755 as sixth 
Senior Optime. He was afterwards chaplain to 
Bishop Pearce. Author of English verses in the 
“ Academie Cantabrigiensis luctus et gratulatio- 
nes,” fol. Cantab. 1760. His library was sold by 
auction in 1764,¢ so that he probably died about 
that period. 

AynswortH (Ratpn).—Elected fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Dec. 14th, 1526, took the degree 
of M.A. in 1526, B.D. in 1543, and chosen Senior 
Proctor for the year 1535-6. In 1544 he was 
made master of the College, but marrying in 1553 
was obliged to resign|| in favour of Dr. Perne. It 
appears, however, from the following curious let- 
ters, which are copied from the ancient register- 
book of Peterhouse, that Perne was not imme- 
diately appointed to dAynsworth. The first 
of these letters is unfortunately without any date: 
“To mie loving frendes the president and felowes of Peter- 

house in Cambridge. b 

“ After my hartye commendacions, wheras it 
pleased the Quenes Highnes to committe unto me 
the orderynge of all matters appertayninge to th’ 
Unyversytee, and that nothinge ther is more ne- 
cessarye for the same than to have goode and dis- 
creete heades in the colleges. Therefore seyinge 
that the mastership of your colledge, by reason 
that the master therof is maryed contrary to the 
ecclesyasticall lawes and your statutes, is now voyd : 
these shalbe to desyer you that ye wyll chose the 
bearer hereof Mr. Ssegiswicke, a man for his wis- 
dome and honesty and behaviour very meate for 
that roome. ‘And in so doyng ye shall have me 
reddye to doe you the lyke pleasure whan tyme 
and occasion shall serve, by God’s grace, whoe 
prosper you in all godlye studye and vertewe.— 
Your loving frende, 

STEPHEN WINTON, Cancel.” 
“To my loving frends the felowes and companie of Peter- 
house in Cambridge. 

“ After my hartye commendations, forasmuch as 
Ifynde this berer Doctor Perne, a man of muche 
towardnes, and of so good conformytee in matters 
of religion, this be therefore to requyre you as well 
to accept and use hym as your master of that house, 
asalso by your obedient behavyour towards hym 
to demeane yourselves in the rest of your doyngs 
accordinglye, and as best maye stande with good 
order and th’auntient statutes of yout sayde house. 
And thus fare ye well, at St. Jeames the fyrst of 
Maye, 1554.—Your loving frende, 

Ste. WinTON, Cancell.”’ 
_In 1548 Aynsworth was deputed by the Univer- 
sity, together with Dr. Madew, to petition King 
Edward VI. for a renewal of their ancient privileges 

* By proxy May 23d, in person June 12th. (Ms. Reg.) 

t Copied by Cole from Bedel Attwood’s book in his Ms. 
Colleetions, vol. li. p. 33. 

t Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 669. 

§ Le Neve’s Fasti, p. 393, || ms. Sloane, 1765, 








and charters. He died in 1569, at Straherne, in 
Leicestershire, where he was rector. An original 
portrait of him is preserved in the Combination 
Room of the College. 





VARIETIES. 

Sir J. Rennie’s first soirée, as President of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, was fully attended on 
Saturday last by many persons eminent in the 
sciences, literature, and art. A number of inge- 
nious inventions were exhibited ; and by a curious 
contrivance (worthy of engineering talent), from the 
house adjoining the President’s residence (which 
he bas lately purchased) the company marched out 
of the windows of the former into the latter, in 
which were refreshments of ices, wines, &c. 

Foreign Honours to, Science.—Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison’s services to geological science, and par- 
ticularly to the geology of Sweden, has been justly 
acknowledged by the Sovereign of that country, 
who has appointed him a Commander of the order 
of the Polar Star. 

The National Gallery.— We have seen a very 
curious picture of the crucifixion by Aldegraff, a 
pupil and imitator of A. Durer, which is just pre- 
sented to the Gallery by Edward Shipperdson, Esq., 
of the county of Durham. The picture is large, 
containing about fifty figures; the heads are finely 
painted in the peculiar style of that early period of 
art to which the work belongs: it is a very fine 
example of early oil-painting, and altogether an 
interesting picture. 

Modern Fictile Vase.—A remarkably fine speci- 
men of Staffordshire pottery may be seen at At- 
kinson’s, in Bond Street; it is a vase in the Etrus- 
can style, ornamented with figures designed by 
Flaxman, from “ the Seven Chiefs against Thebes” 
of Eschylus: it stands 4 feet high, and is 2 feet 
diameter, and was made at the Fenton potteries. 

Monument to W. Caxton.—Dr. Milman’s proposi- 
tion to erect a national monument to the introdu- 
cer of printing into England has been warmly 
adopted by Lord Morpeth, who has promised to 
preside at a meeting at the Society of Arts on Sa- 
turday next, to promote a public subscription for 
that purpose. This has already been begun with 
spirit, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster giv- 
ing 251, Mr. John Murray 25/., and Messrs. Clowes, 
printers, 100/. 

Smith’s Standard Library has just issued the Life 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, well deserving of dis- 
semination in this cheap form. A collection of 
well-told stories, by Mrs. L. Maria Child, the Ame- 
rican authoress, is a good second; and, in truth, 
the publication “ progresses” favourably for this 
miscellaneous class of literature. 

Fashionable Dancing, by Cellarius, has got into a 
new edition, with illuminated borders, and other 
gay illustrations, giving the book a gay ball-room- 
like appearance, quite in keeping with its subject. 

“* Registered Binding Pins’’ are specimens of one 
of the neatest little inventions for holding toge- 
ther periodical sheets or loose papers that we have 
seen. They are simple enough, being merely wire 
bent into a form to keep the articles together by 
clasping the top and bottom, so that stitching, 
pinning, and other clumsier means, are dispensed 
with, and this applied in a few seconds. By run- 
ning a string through them, any number of loose 
sheets might be made (we think) into a tolerably 
firm book. 

Movement.—A newly organised body is proposed 
for formation, under the title of “ The People’s Inter- 
national League,” the especial objects of which are 
declared to be, “ to enlighten the British public as 
to the political condition and relations of foreign 
countries; to.disseminate the principles of national 
freedom and progress; to embody and manifest an 
efficient public opinion in favour of the right of 
every people to self-government, and the mainte- 
nance of their own nationality; and to promote a 
good understanding between the peoples of all 
* Dr. Lamb (Documents from C.C.C.C., p. 97) has 








printed the roll ofthe expenses of their journey to London. 





countries.” Dr. Bowring presided at the first 
meeting, a managing council has been named, and 
an address issued. 

Storm.—One ofthe remarkable periodical storms 
incidental to the East is described in the last Indian 
papers. It commenced moderately, at Ceylon, on 
the 7th of April, and increased in violence as it 
proceeded up the coast of Malabar till the 22d, 
when it raged terribly at the mouth of the Indus, 
and it is feared caused many disasters and wrecke. 

Albino !—The extraordinary fact of a black woe 
man turning white has recently occurred at Cairo. 
The woman is married to a black soldier belonging 
to Ibrahim Pasha’s guard, and, according to the 
evidence brought forward, it is during the last two 
years that her black skin peeled off by degrees and 
without any inconvenience to herself, and has been 
replaced by a white skin. Her features distinctly 
belong to the Ethiopian race, and her flat nose, 
thick projecting lips, woolly hair, peculiar cheek- 
bones, accent, and the shape of her feet, all denote 
her origin. Five European medical men at Cairo 
have certified to the above facts. The woman is 
about 40 years of age, has always enjoyed very 
tolerable health, and comes from the province of 
Sowauli, in Zanzibar, in the dominions of the Em- 
peror of Muscat.— Times Correspondent. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Caste, in its Religious and Civil Character, opposed to 
Christianity, by Joseph Roberts, post 8vo, 3s.—An Ex- 
amination of Mr. Elliott’s Theory of the First Six Seals, 
&c., by Alex. Keith, D.D., post 8vo, 4s. 6¢.—Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, Vol. I., translated by Lieut.-Col. Edward Sabine, 
R.A., 2d edit. post 8vo, 12s.—The Elements of Grammar 
according to Dr. Becker’s system, by J. H. James, 12mo, 
3s. 6d.—VPoems, by John Lloyd, Esq., = 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
The Philosophy of Wealth, by John Crawford, 3d edit. 
12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Notes from a Senanel kept in Italy and 
Sicily, &c., by J. G. Francis, B.A., 8vo, 14s.—The Horse’s 
Foot, and how to keep it sound, with illustrations, by W. 
Miles, Esq., 5th edit. royal 8vo, 9s.— Lectures on the 
English Poets, 8vo, 6s.—My Flock; or, the Parish Priest’s 
Register, bd., 3s. 6¢d.—The Church and the Churches, b 
the Rev. H. M‘Neile, D.D., 2d edit. 12mo, 7s.—Cowper’s 
Works, by Grimshawe, Vol. II. 12mo, 3s. — Meadows’s 
Dictionary, Italian and English, and English and Italian, 
new edit. 18mo, roan,7s. 6d.; cloth, 7s.—Eton Latin Gram- 
mar of Dean Collet, and Erasmus, by E. Wettenhall, new 
edit., 2s.— Daughters : a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6¢. 
—Sheppard on Dreams, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Hawkins’s (E.) 
Sermons on the Church, 8vo, 7s.—Chambers’s Tracts, Vol. 
XVII., 12mo, 1s.—Natural History of the Ballet Girl, by 
Albert Smith, 18mo, sd., 1s.—Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors, Vol. I. post 8vo, 5s.—The Ox, by W. C. L. Mar- 
tin, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Wordsworth’s Letters to Goudon, 
2d edit. post 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Zoological Recreations, by W. 
J. Broderip, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Mrs. Thomson’s Memoirs 
of Viscountess Sundon, 2 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 4s.—E. W. 
Gilbert's Bills of Costs, 3d edit. 8vo, 16s.—Sand’s Works, 
Vol. III. 12mo, 5s. 6¢.—Bohn’s Library, Vol. XXI.: His- 
tory of the Girondists, by A. De Lamartine, Vol. L, 
3s. 6d.—Iron’s (W. J.) Parochial Lectures, 3d series, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—Hand-Book for Travellers in Spain, 2d edit. post 
8vo, 16s.—Phillip’s (R.) Sacramental Experience, 18mo, 2s, 
—The Sea, by R. Mudie, 2d edit. 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Pinnock’s 
Scriptural History made easy, 18mo, 1s. 6¢d.—Esther Merle 
and other Tales, by Mrs. F. Vidal, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Hand- 
Book of Joking; or, what to say, do, and avoid, 32mo, 
ls.—The Clergyman in the Gaol, by the Rev. G. Heaton, 
12mo, sd., 5s.—Historical Sketches, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6d, 
—Simeon’s Memoirs, by Carus, 2d edit. 8vo, 14s,— Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. T. Russell, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Poems, by 
the Rev. T. E. Hankinson, 2d edit. fep., 7s—A Hand- 
Book of the English Lakes, with’Maps and Engravings, 
12mo, cloth, ls. 6d.; sewed, ls.—The Ministry of the 
Angels, by G. Thomas, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—How to speak 
French, by Achille Albites, 2d edit. 18mo, 3s.—The Typo- 
logy of the Scriptures, by the Rev. P. Fairburn, 12mo, 7s. 
—Hora Parocila; or, Gleaning among Favourite Flowers, 
12mo, 2s. 6d.—Reasons for rejecting Millennarianism, 12mo, 
2s. 6d.—The British Wine Maker, by W. H. Roberts, 12mo, 
2s. 6d.—Hammond’s Modern Domestic Cookery, 12mo, 
3s, 6¢.—Scripture History, with Questions and Exercises, 
by the Rev. E. D. p mer ay 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Analysis of 
Occupations of People, by William Spackman, royal 8vo, 
15s.—Man in the Moon, 12mo, Vol. I., 3s, 6d.—Jerrold’s 
(Douglas) Shilling Magazine, Vol. V. 7s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1847. h. m 68. 1847. 
June5 .. 1158 20; June 9... 
6 » . — 58125 10 ° 
7... — 58 232 ll 
8 .. . — 58 344 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 


= &, BUNT. bs, Ap tment, Watchmaker to the Queen, 
spectfully solici an inspection of his iT of WATCHES, 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
DUMILATRE, and her last appearance; On THURSDAY vex, dune 
On THU 
10, will Rossini’s opera buffa, IL BARBIERE DI SEVIG- 
incipal characters by Madame » M i» Sig- 
or Ronconi, Signor natn and S' 5 
the thind Act StddigsAlbnis Sgn The oo 
jarini, Signor Taghation and Signor toni 
Corxpucron—M. COSTA. 
The ‘celebrated Dance, LA GITANA, by Madlle. Fanny Elssler and 
To conclude with the popular Ballet, in two Acts, LA REINE DES 
FEES, The principal le. Dumilatre, Madlle, Bertin, 
Madilles. De Melisse, Neodot, M. Petipa, and M. O’Bryan. 
Tickets, Stalls and Boxes to be had at the Box. Box-office, Bow Street; and 
at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and d Cond 201 ; whet Street. 


The doors will Sot ela half-past seven, and the performance com- 
mence at eight o'clock. 








By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the A dmiralty, 
Next week, with Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 
IR JAMES CLARK ROSS’S VOYAGE of 
DISCOVERY in the SOUTHERN SEAS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








A. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. ound 


In 8vo0, beautifully bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HURCH MELODIES 

By Viscount MASSEREENE and FERRARD. 
*,* The proceeds of the sale of this work will be devoted to the relief 
* pr the dia ish. 0 Telief of 


2 vols. } 


London: Aylott and Jones, 8 Paternoster Row. 











meet y pure! at this 
Gold Watches, at 8/. 8. B Beautifully enamelled 
lent Gentlemen’s Gold Watches, 100 10s. Silver 
jewelled in 4 holes, 6/. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 
82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street ; and 34 Royal Exchange. 
ENDRIE'S PATENT  PETRCLINE SOAP 
J tt ised beneficial effects on ex- 
cea of the chticle. The “ Coswzric P: 
Soar,” for the habitual use of the aan. found to have an agreeable de- 
pera feans oh dy Ee ov Rg ee ce TRG 
and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt Savino SoA is pvt ordinary 
ic, with named “ D: 
ae ert for inveterate cuticular affections of | long 
se ec gue Seale 
hs protection against, the troublesome complaint 
Soap, being at a » is available for all 
classes ; site ocak oath success in ing linen after 
diseases ; indeed, use of it may, in many cases of typhus and other 
considered a beneficial an 
rs R. HENDRIE, 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anp 15 Ticnsonws StRagut, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 


PALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
; SOCIETY, 


Established 1924. 


Directors. 

Sir John Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Capt. C: John Bosanqnet, BN. ¢ Hon. Sit T: Fremantle, | » 

— Cheere, Esq. 

rd W. . Douglas, F.) ~~ 
Chorles Elliott, Esq., F-R.S 

joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Wa. A. Gay, M.D. 





art. 
James Murray 
Samuel Skinner we 
Sir William Young, bart. 


Physician—Scth Thompson, M.D. 


New RArzs oF Premium.—The of this Society, with oe view 
class of persons who 


advantages: 

can be safely adopted, 
EXAMPLE. 

Fi Assurance of £100, payable at death. 

wi ‘so | 131 


aes 2 10 
rY-4 . 218 7 


. Age. . #0. 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 


meme securi Ady pw rer Boe influential 
pen a ei i, Pa 


ee ee 
The Lowest Scale of Premium 


ory results of its 


Favili ali ia la ble within three 
thom the date of proof, pes 


. 
rour-ifths ol art 


for i of premium at the 
arrangement the amount originally assured 





Profits. 
eplion of the sanred,by which 

kept it tinually decreasing cost. 
SE nei ee pe ee creat imme 
gg me micins maybe pal one conti: 


one sum, or in any other equitable manner to 


he convenience of the pu lic. 


oftces No.7 Waterloo ae London; or by the Society's agents, esta- 


den. 194. J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. —In- 
Ps gag by Charter of Queen Anne, 4.p. 1706, 50 Fleet Street, 





Directors. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | William Boorete, Bi 
George Buillie, Esq. _ 


Richard Hen 
John Barker, Esq. Mr. ant Gooden, 3 
Fi » M.D. James Mountague, Esq. 
{ The Hon. Frederick Byng. Mark Beauchamp Peac ock, Esq. 
pore Derby, Esq. The Right Hon. "sir Edward Ryan, 
jurances may now be effected either on the original plan of the 
secletrs or the new Bonus plan authorised ans Act ae in the 
session of 1845, or for fixed sums at reduced rates of pre: 
There is no proprietary body, and the whole of they oo are divided 
ong the ves or of the deceased members, 
, No entrance-money is required. 
The directors are authorised to make advances on the security of the 
society’s policies to the extent of one-third of the amount of the an- 
nual contributions which have been actually paid. 


T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 
ENERAL, PRACTICAL, and SCIENTIFIC, 


ae Eee at the COLLEGE for CIVIL ENGINEERS, PUT. 
NEY, near LON 
Established 1840. 
PaxsipEent.—His Grace the Duxs of Buccievcn, K.G. 
for Sons ot Gentlemen 
nature, and is peculi- 
HIT ECTS and. “7 ENGIN ERS 
COLONIES, ei MIGRANTS 
EN, or the aap INDIA COMPAN 'Y ; forthe 
PROFESSIONS ; for those who are destined to 
AGRICULTURAL, MINING, and MA- 
= or abroad. 


the Prin- 
Su Sonn College, 


en, M.D. 











MILITARY and Raval ree 
have the it of 
NUFACTU re weoncern - 
eae, ware oie Ss Pl 


Putney, near London, 





RAND MORNING PERFORMANCE— 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN—on FRIDAY, 

June 18th, when will rhs | —— ~ STABAT MATER, on 

which occasion Madi ani, Signora Corbari, 

aod Mdlle, Alboni, Siguor MM. Mation 8 or Peale, Signor Tamburiui, 
Signor Ronconi, Signor Tagliafico, Sipuor Marini, will sing, 

A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

In the course of the morning Rossini’s ** La Carita 


»” by the whole 
— Pty the Company. 


thoven’s Grand Betdle Sinfonia will be 
ilitary Bands. 





with tw ge 
Compucton, M. Costa. 

Prices of Admission :—Pit and First Amphitheatre Tishote, 7s.; Pit, 
a, lbs; First Mp ge lig Stalls, 10s. 6d.; —— tre 
Stalls, 5s.; Grand Tier Boxes, 4/. 4s. ; “Pit ‘and First Tier Boxes, 
oe pe. 6d.; Second Tier Boxes, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Third Tier Boxes, 2/. 2s. ; 
Fourth Tier Boxes, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; ‘Second ‘Amphitheatre, 3s. 6d. 5 Gallery 

Tickets, » Stalls, and Boxes, at Cramer, Bethe, and Co.'s, 201 Regent 
Street ; and at the Box Office, Bow Street. 


PUBLIC MEETING will be held _ the 
no Room of the SOCIETY OF ARTS, 19 John 8) » A 
UE June 12 = the ERECTION rs MONU- 
ENT T To COMME ORATE THE INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING 
GLA ND and in honour of WILLIAM CAXTON, the earliest 
ish Printer, The Chair will Fir es he 
MORPETH, Chief Commissioner of H.M. Woods, S 
be recei by Messrs. ween sg 49 Charing Cross ; Messrs. 
Fleet Street; Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., 6% T' 
the Society of nag and by the Treasurer, the Rev. H. H. M 
ters, Westminster. HENRY COLE, Hon, Sec. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS.—The SECOND 
HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES will com- 
june 


mence 22, at the ST. PETER’S Ss peny we Shy SCHOOLS, 
Eaton Square, All C yi ne the first da: ia. Bible 


tice of balucation —s which they 


oe and — the in ny of che 
an be exam! the e following ag em receive certiti- 
cane rnmercal Baty ay Modern 


nels cic 
Languages, ane Sateen aed he Board of 
Examiners mee soy Ph 4 of the eles at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, ‘London ‘se. is announced in the Tinse of the 26th May, 
and the details of mecopern Examination may be seen in the Calendar 
oy are req! to send the notifi- 
their testi: jials, to the Secretary, 


ing 
r information may be obtained, at the Oltices of the Col- 
lege, 4% Great's Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


























LITERATURE AND ART, 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS OPENED their THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION on MONDAY 19thult, Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near St. 
James's Palace. et 


‘ 





Catalogues, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sacrerany. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
ao hy, Sauste-—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
* Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 








Price 11, 1s. 
ICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS of 


a geen Soe in HINDOSTAN, from Accurate 
le on the spot, with Historical and Critical Notes, elucidative 

othe 4 h- and Progress of the Ancient Architecture of India. 

By J. FERGUSSON, Esq. 

—_ Work will consist of a General foe Comprising a chrono. 
notice ot the various re! their architectural 
shes and a a description of ‘the form and details of the buildings illus. 
trated in the bod: hdd the objec ge ¥3 will besides be accompanied 


Volu 


ape Work will’ bet b in 
ork w e perial Poli 
containi Jag Original in _ 
in fn terete 
cuts, dec. 


vyblished ‘in Four Quarterly Parts, 
raphy, by T. > Dibdin ; and coloured, 
» with copious Letterpress, Wood- 


London: Published by J. H » Haymarket 
A. Crichton, Edinburgh; and Hi and Smith, Dublin. 





Part II., to be completed in Five Quarterly Parts, at 2s. eacli, 


REATISE on DIET and REGIMEN, 
Fourth Edition, much —_ and re-written, embracing the 
more recent Views, Facts, and Discoveries of Chemistry and Statistic. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Useful Book for Clergymen, 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d, bound in roan, and clasped, 
Y FLOCK; or, the Parish Priest's 
Register. 
London; G. Earle, 67 Castle Street East, Berners Strect, Oxford Street. 





In Bvo, price 6s. bound in cloth, 
ECTURES on the ENGLISH POETS. 


London; G. Earle, 67 Castle Street East, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


CRIPTURE PRINTS from the FRESCOES 
of RAPHAEL in the VATIC. 
Edited by JAMES R. HOPE, D.C.L., ae of Merton. 
The Third Part, price Nine Shillings, is just published. 
ConTEnts. 


Melchizedek and Abraham. 

Moses Smiting the Rock. 

The Triumph of David. 

Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Rew, London ; and 
J. Parker, Oxford. 





Adam and Eve. 
The Building of the Ark. 
The Sacrifice of Noah. 


Hewry 





Coilins'’s Series of Valuable and Popular Works. 
Price 1s. 6d. sewed, or 2s, cloth, with an Engraving of Mont Blanc, 
ANDERINGS of a PILGRIM in the 
SHADOW of MONT BLANC and the JUNGFRAU ALP. 
By GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


« Eminently entitled to the attention and support of the religious pub- 
lic.”—Eclectic Review. 
“One of the most  oecetins volumes we have read for age there isa 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
2p apace pee ed of SCIENCE.—The next Meeting will . i held 
at OXFORD, and will commence on WED. NESDAY, the 23d of JUNE, 
1847, JOHN TA YLOR, F.R.S., Gexeran bby Rea 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 


To be published on June 18th (the 5 eed of the Battle of Waterloo), 
vo, 5s. 
HE STORY of the BATTLE of f WATERLOO. 
From Public and Private Sou: 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, a: 
Inspector -General of Military Schools, 
A plain unbiassed narrative Sie. coms. 20 arinns in cur ennas s, free 
— | rei matter, wil it is su oe a not be : Unacceptable ~ 
eneration, men ant colonies,—as wi 
as to thise collected roun round home firesides. 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 





Nearly ready, with a Map, 8vo, 
THE REVOLUTION in SERVIA, from Ser- 
vian MSS. and Documents. 
Translated from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





By the Author of Elien Middleton. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. 
RANTLEY MANOR: 
By Lady GEORGIANA = 
Just Minte I 
MRS. BUTLER'S “late FANNY KEMBLE) 
OURNAL of a YEAR'S RESIDENCE in ITALY. 
_Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


a Tale. 





and power, of grace and energy ry and 
pallesophy. To o all our 7 readeri we say, purchase the alee for 
i's 


“t Scenes = the Bible, by the Rev. J. A. Wylie, A.M., with a portrait, 
clothed in beautiful poetical imagery.” ester Journal. 
William Collins, Glasgow and London; and all Booksellers. 
MATTER 


on Hi Insanity, and the In 
of the ions. 


By J. G. bee cages Py M.D., M.A. ss 
Author of “ The Curiosities of édical Experience, &e. 
me transmission of eveliieny dis- 


cies rr; Sa 
family in creation; jerful are 
of this susceptibility quoted by Dr. Millingen. "Lites 


i. Hurst, King William Street, Strand. 





the Sale of 
Published 
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In 8vo, wi 
som 





“The 
pones. is fe * 
e of instances 


ay Gazette. 





Pablishing in Monthly Parts, each — se Five Plates, price Two 
Shillings pe Siapenen and on La e Paper, to range with the First 
Editions of the History, Three Shillings and Sixpence, 

HE ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of 
8 tic One Hun 
se ble i To ee a re patil “ny ~ Baring the Pe 
riod embraced by the History. ties sia titan 
onstructed and a eoomeshs ete direction . , 
. By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Part II. is published this day (June 1), containing, 
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o 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


M? COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


x, 
A JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS 
Through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Petra, Palestine, and Syria. 
By Viscount CASTLEREAGH, M.P. 


9 vols. ene 8vo, illustrated with numerous Engravings from 
Original Drawings taken on the spot. 


Il. 


Volume &. of Lives of the Queens 
of England. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Ill. 
MEMOIRS of VISCOUNTESS 
SUNDON, 


Anp oF THE CouRT OF QuEEN CAROLINE, ConsoRT OF 
ecorGe II.; 


Including Letters of the most celebrated Persons of the 
Time, now first published from the Originals. 


By Mrs. THOMSON. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits. 


- Iv. 
ZENON, THE MARTYR. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 


v. 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.R.S. 
1 vol, small 8vo. 


vi. 
THE THREE COUSINS. 
A Novel. 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 

Author of “‘ Father Eustace,” &«, 

8 vols. 


Hewry Cotzurn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Price 1s., with Title, Index, &c. 


db PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for June 1. 





Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 

The Medical | ma ion Bill—The Appeal to Parliament in favour ofa 
PP ew Inter. 

pretation of the Apothecarcr Act —Lecture on the — Six! 
Anniversary Pharmaceutical Seckety — ~ ales of the President — 
Annual Deporte Early Closing geen py flee to the Binding of 
Books from-Gas—The Action a a ic Lt — tarches—Pigments— 
a in 





oe by Indictment 
the Sale of Medicines, &c. 
Published by John Churehill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





Account of the Assamese, 
In apo bene! 16 coloured Plates, and a Map and Woodcuts, “eeu hand- 
ly bound in cloth, or 20s. elegantly bound in calf extra, 
SKETCH of ASSAM, with some peone ll of 
the Hill Tribes. 
By an Officer in the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 





Mr. Leigh Hunt's New Work, 
EN, WOMEN, and BOOKS; a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and! Critical Memoirs trom his Uncollected Prose 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
Two Volumes, post 8vo, ae Le a ee of the Author, by Severn, 
“There is much rasan agra of kinds in these volumes; 


4 soul of reflection, brilliant animal acheerful ph [ame 2 A The 
‘ian embrece almost every topic tI. and refi ind.” — 


“ Papers illustrative of — matters, comicalities, and jovialities, arising 
from fine spirits and delica' ‘ions, light and e! Lager ge 
Gumtree e on om 


ne; all abounding with that sug- 
gestive power which marks the long course of this author's w ritings.”"— 
Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Improyed and condensed, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 16s. 
Foros HAND-BOOK of SPAIN. 


A Companion to the above, 5s. 
FORD’S GATHERINGS from SPAIN. 


8 New Burlington Street, June 5, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, Maps, &c., 32s. bound, 


THE CONQUE 


ST OF PERU. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Author of “The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” “ The History of the Conquest of 
Mexico,” &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


By Mrs. 


GORE, 


Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” “The Debutante,” &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HOME AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


By the Hon. ADELA SIDNEY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





In small 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
HE WORLD and its CREATOR; or, 
Message of God and the History of Man. 
By F. A, HEAD. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


the 








In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Second Edition of 
AMILY READINGS. from the GOSPEL of 
ST. JOHN; adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sunday 


Schools. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of *Chester. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. A SYSTEM of FAMILY PRAYER for 


each Morning and Evening of the Week. Second Edition. In 12mo, 
price 2s. 6d. 
2. A SIXTH VOLUME of PLAIN PARO- 


CHIAL SERMONS. 12mo, 6s. 
Also, New Editions of Vols.1to5. Price 6s. each, 





In 12mo, price 3s. 


ATECHETICAL EXERCISES on the 
APOSTLES’ CREED: chiefly drawn from the Exposition of Bi- 
shop Pearson. 


By the Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, M.A, 
Curate of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


QUESTIONS illustrating the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Second Edition. 4s. 





Nicholls on the Proverbs.—Second Edition. 
‘ In 12mo, price 3s, 6d., the Second Edition, enlarged, of 
THE BOOK of PROVERBS, explained and 
illustrated from’ HOLY SCRIPTUR 


BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M 
Late Cures of St. John’s, nape yg 8 = ‘ore tielp to the 
Reading of the Bibl 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, ah Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (lately published), 


PRACTICAL SERMONS. 6s. 


Dr. Wordsworth’s Letters on the Church of Rome. 
In post 8v0, price 8. 6d., the Second Edition of 








[Sirens to M. GONDON, Author of 
pres Conversion de Cent 

Cinquante Ministres Anstfeen * rae, +» on the DESTRUCTIVE CHA- 

RACTER of the CHURCH of ROME, both in Religion and Policy. 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A DIARY RANCE;; princi 7 
ing Topics of 8. be the Church, eek ca 


*,* A French Translation of the Diary bas been received one Paris, 





John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





In 12mo, price 5s. bound, the 24th Edition of 

HE COMPLETE MEASURER;; or, the 

whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and comprehensive Trea- 
tise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For the Use of Schools, 
and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, Surveying, &c. 
By THOMAS KEITH. 
Corrected, ete = improved, b SAMUEL MAYNARD, Author of 
** Key to Keith’s Measurer.”’ 
Longman and Co.; ae Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co, 
Simpkin and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Houlston and Co.; and M. Taylor.* 





French View of the Montpensier Marriage. 


In 8vo0, price 3s. 6d. 
HE TREATY of UTRECHT. 
By M. CHARLES GIRAUD, 
Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated from the French. 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly. . 





Smith's Sacred Annals, 
In crown 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
’ T ‘HE PATRIARCHAL AGE; or, the History 
me. snag” et of EMankind, from the Creation to the Death of Isaac: 
tings of Moses and other Inspired Authors; and il- 


| by te nates pe Lt to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and 
Mythology of the ese World, 


GEORGE SMITH, F.S.A. 
Member of the Royal Wane Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the 
Royal Society of Literature, of the Irish Archwological Society, &c. 
By the same Author, 
The RELIGION of ANCIENT BRITAIN, 
Historically Considered. New Edition. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
PERILOUS TIMES; or, the Aggressions of 
Anti-Christian Error. 12mo, 6s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





The New Edition is now ready, of the 


ONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, with 
their Sizes, rer and Publishers’ Names, thoroughly revised and 
, from 1814 to 1846. Price 

To the Second-hand Bookseller — the Valuator — anaiae the Private 
Librarian —the Author — this Catalogue is alm pensable, as it gives 
minutely all the information required, viz. the Published Price Stthe Book, 
e Size, Number of Volumes, the Author's Name, the Publisher's Name, 

and the various Editions of 8 Works. 


T. Hodgson, 15 Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 





New Work on Ornamental Design. 
Part I., ptice 2s. 6d., of 
HE TRADESMAN’S BOOK of ORNA- 


MENTAL DESIGNS: a noes of Ori — spaiges for every Species 
this publication is intended to supply to the publ 1, but 
This lication is in to supply to the pu lic in general, at ome 
cially ted trades in which a of Oxnaan Design is 
quired, a correct, simple, and 1 copious. guide in that beautiful art. The 
Cabinetmaker, I Irontounder, Engraver, Rag eae se —— a — 
man, ned of an infinite va wackety 
of chaste and classical designs, ar: nciples so clear c 
heusi ve as to Bk aepanen examples caeabie > of bei being appreciated and used by 
= the work i —-— wil be in be Se Longe uarto, and consist of Twenty-four Monthly 
>) comming 5 Four ad poe engraved on cop- 
per, ay! Ei auiifully peinee printed from transfers 
London: Wm &. Orr and 








Pri ee 6s. 6d, 


saabaieier ties and John Menzies, 
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ROYAL ORTHOPADIC HOSPITAL 
Full Dress Ball, 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


ON MONDAY; rue 28rn or JUNE, 1847. pe 
rhs 
Ducl 

Waat 

Patronesses. wat al 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, Partroness or tHE Hospirat. prs. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, the pat 


he wh 
THE RIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS OF CLARENDON. bee te 


“hers y 


THE RIGHT HON. THE COUNTESS COWPER. the una 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LADY MAYORESS. canal 
5 — 
have be 


Patrons. singular 


appears 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, Parron or rue Hospirat. referred 


general 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, Presipent or tHe Hospirat, letters ¢ 
terior of 


THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR, V.P. ' aa’ 


GENERAL SIR JAMES BATHURST, K.C.B. = 1 
1, 1742. 
well as I 


Stewards. Hee 


SAMUEL HELBERT ELLIS, Ese., V.P. W. R. HARRIS, Ese. drane, 
QUARLES HARRIS, Ese., V.P. THOMAS POLLOCK, Ese. Caution 


EDWARD DRIVER, Esa. Jesty so 
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JOHN LESLIE, Ese. lence as 


JAMES WINSTANLEY, Ese. R. W. TAMPLIN, Esa. naires 
H. M. BAGSTER, Ese. E. F. LONSDALE, Ese. pt 


THOMAS HAYWARD, Esa. E. J. CHANCE, Esa. reer 
JOHN CARTER, Ese., South Molton Street. H. GILLETT GRIDLEY, Ese. re 
every m¢ 
with hin 
checked, 
Those ex 
now con: 
have end 


PRICES OF TICKETS. = mig 

a oe 

’ ‘ 0 a 
LADY’S . ° e e ° ° athwiitg e n ° were, the 
GENTLEMAN'S. ‘ ° . . man nurs 


when it y 


DOUBLE TICKET (Lavy anp 5 agienianast) ° . tification 


FAMILY TICKET (To apmit Six Persons) ° ° - And “ 
significan 
Bishop o 
pr Bar 
cles fi 

MONS. JULLIEN WILL ATTEND WITH HIS BAND. the Que 
DANCING WILL COMMENCE AT NINE O'CLOCK. "The pr 

Thaeniee 
: the his 
° b 
More complete Lists, and further particulars will appear from time to time in the Newspapers. he ‘Sof 
pu' icatic 

in Camberwell New Road, in the of Si Printer, and Francis 
Fo Oe a ee de aan, Brn af he’, Sant Ne, es ame ne eh a ri Oo et el rater It 


er seers, Loe Hersellon ‘street, the Saint rge, Hanover Square, in Sa the County "Middlesex, 
the precinctof the Savoy in the Strand, Strand, in 1 ihe cai County sted tthe Pa paterdey, June June 5, 1847, Agents for New York: York Witey and Putnam, 161 Broadway. Croker. 
Enlarg 








TICKETS MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE STEWARDS; AND OF THE SECRETARY AT THE HOSPITAL. 

















